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Our Contributors 


Virginia Bailard, Supervisor of Counseling and Placement, Long Beach Public Schools, 
combines mechanics with dynamics in group work. Her article describes procedures that 
contribute to successful student activities in schools and colleges. 


Keith Beebe, Assistant Dean of the Chapel, Princeton University, makes us aware of the 
many facets that exist to the work of the religious counselor on the campus of a large univer- 
sity. He points up the important relationship that exists between the counseling program and 
group work. 


Eugene Ehrlich, Assistant Professor of English, Fairleigh Dickinson College, New Jersey, 
selected three reading cases to illustrate methods of diagnosis and remedial work with per- 
sistent and complex reading problems of high school and college students. 


Linda Kincannon’s many friends among our readers will welcome this opportunity to 
read several of her poems, published in a memorial edition. Miss Kincannon was dean of 
women at Finch Junior College, New York, at the time of her death in 1946. 


Frances M. Wilson, Director of Guidance in the public schools of New York City, de- 
scribes an important experiment conducted by the New York Committee on Mental Hy- 
giene of the State Charities Aid Association, the American Theatre Wing Community Plays, 
and the National Committee on Mental Hygiene. 
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“The Ins and Outs:” a New Approach to Guidance 


FRANCES M. WILSON 


One of the most creative approaches 
to the guidance of adolescents was that 
made recently through the coopera- 
tion of the New York Committee on 
Mental Hygiene of the State Chari- 
ties Aid Association, the National 
Committee on Mental Hygiene and 
the American Theatre Wing Commu- 
nity Plays. Jointly they sponsored 
production of the play, The Ins and 
Outs, which presents a basic problem 
in the interpersonal relationships of 
teen age boys and girls, that of their 
lack of understanding of their own be- 
havior and the behavior of others. An 
advisory Committee* which included 
representatives from the sponsoring 
organizations, as well as professionals 
from the fields of health, education, 
and welfare, followed closely the de- 
velopment of the project from its in- 
ception in June 1948. 

Dramatically there is presented in 
this twenty minute sketch, written by 
Nora Stirling, an episode in the lives 
of five high school boys and girls: 
Mack, the school hero; Mickie, a 
leader among the girls; Betty, an at- 
tractive and volatile girl; Joe, the 
follower in the group; and Lee who, 
desperately eager to be accepted by 


*The complete Advisory Committee included: 
AMERICAN THEATRE WiNG CommMunNITY Ptays Eugenie 
Chapel, Nora Stirling, Dody Yates, Vera Allen; New 
Yorx Commitrer on Mentat Hyciene Mildred B. 
Beck, Charles Segal, Beatrice W. Lamm (Project Con- 
sultant); Boarp oF EpucaTIOoNn oF THE CiTy or New 
Yorx Charles E. O’Toole, Beatrice Hodgins, Frances 
M. Wilson, Louise Veo, Mary Meade, Mary Mc- 
Keown; Nationa CoMMITTEE For MENTAL HYGIENE 
Marian McBee, Nina Ridenour; AT Larce Lawrence 
K. Frank. 


the group, tries through aggressive 
and boastful behavior to impress 
them. 

The first four are meeting in the 
recreation room of their school to dis- 
cuss plans for a party. After plans 
have been completed, Lee arrives, but 
is made to feel most unwelcome. In 
an effort to ignore Lee, the two cou- 
ples dance, only to have him interrupt 
in the middle of their dancing to show 
them a new step. He is called a “flea” 
and taunted about his good marks. As 
they bait him, he replies with further 
boasting. In the middle of this, how- 
ever, they note that he is wearing an 
emblem which he pretends is the mark 
of a secret society. When Mack for- 
cibly removes the button from his 
coat, it is found to be “an old Truman 
button.” Taunted beyond further en- 
durance, Lee runs off and never re- 
turns to school. 


At this point, the latter portion of 
the play is repeated. During this sec- 
ond playing, however, at various times 
the scene freezes and one of the char- 
acters expresses his thoughts and feel- 
ings. Joe comes to appreciate that he 
knows how the Flea is feeling—for 
only that morning he had been com- 
plaining of his older brother’s picking 
on him. His sympathy goes out to 
Lee and he pleads with the others to 
give Lee a “break.” Lee, encouraged 
by Joe’s support, explains that his be- 
havior has come about because he feels 
lonely and wants desperately to be 
“in.” As Lee expresses his feelings, 
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the others come to realize that at 
times they, too, have felt “left out” 
in various situations. As the play 
ends, Lee is taken by Mack to explain 
a football formation to the team, 
which may help the team to win the 
next game. 

Through the cooperation of the 
Board of Education of the City of 
New York, the play was presented in 
various public elementary, junior and 
senior high schools of New York City: 
in 13 high schools, 5 junior high 
schools, and 2 elementary schools. 
Additional showings took place: two 
in suburban schools, one in a private 
school which combines junior and sen- 
ior high schools, two in community 
centers, and four before professional 
adult groups. The try-out perform- 
ances were held in schools varying 
greatly one from another. There 
were single sex schools, coeducational 
schools, both academic and vocational 
schools, and schools whose student 
bodies represented widely differing 
social, economic, and intellectual back- 
grounds. 

Following each performance the 
students discussed the play. Some of 
the discussions occurred in the audi- 
torium, with a group of several hun- 
dred students present. At other times 
the discussions were held in class- 
rooms with the teacher of the class 
leading the discussion. 

In all the schools in which the play 
was performed it was enthusiastically 
received. The young people enjoyed 
it as a play, but more important they 
showed consistently that they appre- 
ciated the subtleties of thought and 
mood in it. The boys and girls quite 


evidently identified themselves with 
the characters in the play; this was 
apparent not only from their reac- 
tions during the performance, but also 
in the discussion which followed. 

To assist leaders to improve the 
quality of the discussions there was 
made available, after the first six per- 
formances, an excellent discussion 
guide prepared by Dr. Lawrence K. 
Frank, Director of the Caroline Zach- 
ry Institute of Human Development. 
In it there are presented an interpre- 
tation of adolescent behavior, tech- 
niques for discussion leadership, and 
most important of all, an outline of 
the various areas of thought and feel- 
ing in the play which the leader and 
students should explore. The publi- 
cation of the guide did much to en- 
courage leaders to transcend the intel- 
lectual and the ethical in their dis- 
cussions. They were helped to bridge 
the gap between an intellectualized 
discussion of the play as a play, with 
concern for plot, characterizations, and 
dialogue, and as ethical discussion di- 
rected toward the drawing of “les- 
sons” to far richer and more dynamic 
questions such as: What are the re- 
sponsibilities of the “ins” and the 
“outs”? What is the influence of a 
gang upon its members? In what way 
do laughter and humor affect people’s 
feelings? Are cliques cruel? Why do 
people brag? Why did the Flea be- 
come the person he was? 

The feeling level reached in vari- 
ous discussions was remarkable. The 
following comments recorded during 


some of the discussions evidence the - 


nature of the students’ reactions: 
A girl said about the Flea’s beha- 
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vior: “I think as a matter of fact, it’s 
very natural. Girls go about it in dif- 
ferent ways but this was just one ex- 
ample. There are many different ways 
of going about it and you see a lot 
of it in high schools these days. You 
can think of that in the light of juve- 
nile delinquency and that sort of 
thing. They are trying to draw at- 
tention to themselves and they some- 
times resort to unfavorable methods.” 

And a boy reacting to the behavior 
of the group says: “At first you got 
the impression that the boys and girls 
were very mean to Lee and that they 
didn’t really care for him, but if it 
would be really true that they didn’t 
like him, they wouldn’t have jumped 
to his side so quickly. So it was really 
just a case of not thinking of the other 
person but thinking of themselves all 
the time because they didn’t want to 
realize how he felt.” 

One of the girls said: “This isn’t 
just personal—but in one of the more 
famous clubs of this school, there is 
this type of student. You have to be 
in the school about four or five terms 
before you can get in. There’s one 
girl in particular who wanted to get in 
and she thought she was marvelous 
and she was bragging just to cover up 
as Lee was. He had to brag about 
something. Everyone was taunting 
her and as a matter of fact we still 
do. I think we ought to do something 
about it. I think it’s very cruel.” 

Another girl agreed, “Sometimes 
I’ve acted that way and I hadn’t even 
realized it.” 

Another, “I said something I didn’t 
mean to hurt but it did hurt the other 
person very badly.” 

Another, “In a way we have to do 


it ourselves in order to overcome our 
inferiority complexes. We have to 
build ourselves up. I am sure every- 
one here has done that whether they 
remember it or not.” 

In some of the schools the discus- 
sion leaders invited the students to 
present their reactions to the play in 
writing. The following is what one 
sixth term boy wrote after seeing the 
play: 

“After I saw the play, The Ins and 
Outs, I began to think of the gang I 
belong to. The characters in the play 
remind me of some of the fellows and 
girls I know. Mickie and Betty are 
like girls in any crowd. They don’t 
have to think about the wall flower 
because they can get all the popular 
boys they want. The boys in the gang 
vary according to their popularity 
with the girls. Boys like Mack and 
Joe go good with the girls. They 
don’t have to think about the Flea or 
any other wall flower in the crowd. 
Once in a while they see the light, and 
they give the other fellow a break 
and help him along. However, once 
you get a chance like the Flea did, 
you cannot afford to miss the boat. 
The Flea, like I did myself once, 
should proceed slowly but surely at 
first. The first step is to get a repu- 
tation for yourself. This can be done 
in many ways. All girls like boys that 
can dance well. Another way is to be 
known as a square guy. That is, do 
some favors, or come through when 
one of the gals depends on you. No 
matter how much fun they make of 
you, or laugh at your mistakes, laugh 
with them, for if you can do that you 
get to be a popular fellow. Intelli- 
gence and brains are not usually re- 
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quired to be popular. Girls resent 
boys who are always correcting them. 
The only time brains count is when 
you can go over to a girl’s house and 
do her homework. This is an enjoy- 
able way to become more popular, 
even if you can’t do all your own 
homework. The Flea received his 
break and I believe he will make the 
most of it. You cannot realize what a 
difference it is to be unpopular and 
then become popular till you have had 
that experience yourself.” 

A careful evaluation of the entire 
project by the Advisory Committee 
responsible for its development indi- 
cated that the sketch can be used in a 
great variety of ways, and achieve a 
multiplicity of values. 

1. While the fullest values are 
found only when the discussion period 
is incorporated into the program, nev- 
ertheless because the emotions of in- 
dividuals seeing it are deeply touched, 
“Even without follow-up it becomes 
part of a constructive emotional expe- 
rience in a day’s living.” The sketch 
might very well be presented in a 
general assembly program, or in any 
club program where school relation- 
ships are to be considered. 

2. The sketch can profitably be 
included in the program of health 
education, for emphasis upon mental 
hygiene principles is a recognized and 
important part of work in health edu- 
cation. 

3. English and speech departments 
can successfully incorporate the play 
into the curriculum since as a dramat- 
ic presentation it provides acting ma- 
terial and serves as a medium for 
speech work. 

4. The play has a rightful place in 


social studies classes and classes in hu- 
man relations. 

Although the play was presented 
by professional actors from the Amer- 
ican Theatre Wing Community Plays 
in the course of the experiment, the 
sketch is especially adapted to ama- 
teur production. The boys and girls 
themselves are able to perform the 
play with high success and a minimum 
of direction and rehearsal. Very 
shortly copies of the script, and the 
discussion guide will be available 
through the New York Committee on 
Mental Hygiene of the State Chari- 
ties Aid Association for people in New 
York State, and through the National 
Committee on Mental Hygiene for 
people outside the New York State 
area.* 

The important influence of the dra- 
ma in shaping thought, developing at- 
titudes, deepening emotions has been 
recognized through the centuries. For 
in the theatre we identify strongly 
with the characters whom we see por- 
trayed. As we suffer with them, love 
with them, die with them, we release 
or stimulate certain emotions within 
ourselves which shadow our thoughts 
and behavior. At times the values are 
positive, when we see such plays as 
Our Town, or I Remember Mamma; 
at other times they are strongly neg- 
ative. 

The New York Committee on 
Mental Hygiene of the State Chari- 
ties Aid Association and the American 
Theatre Community Wing Plays have 
made an extremely important contri- 

*New York Committee on Mental Hygiene of the 
State Charities Aid Association, 105 East 22nd Street, 
New York, New York, and the National Committee 


on Mental Hygiene, 1790 Broadway, New York, New 
York. 
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bution to the guidance of young peo- 
ple by recognizing the contribution 


suggested in their discussions, could 
be made the themes of other plays. ~ 





d that can be made by making available With these as stimulus, discussions 
. a carefully planned, well written play rich in values will result with conse- 
IS incorporating mental hygiene con- quent growth in the development of 
e cepts which will appeal to young peo- desirable attitudes among young peo- 
- ple. It is to be hoped that The Ins ple. Leaders will be challenged to 
ls and Outs is but the first in a series refine their discussion techniques as 
e of such scripts. Various other prob- they are presented with material as 
m lems of significance to adolescents, dynamic as that available in The Ins 
y many of which they have themselves and Outs. - 
e 
le 
yn 
os 
i! 1950 NATIONAL CONVENTION 
a a 
or The next annual meeting of the National Association of Deans of 
te | Women will be held in Atlantic City, N. J., March 27-30, 1950, in coop- 

; eration with the Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations. 
a- Blanks for room reservation and advance registration will be mailed 
t- to all members about two months in advance of the convention. 
no Serving as program chairman for the meeting is Dean Doris L. 
or & Crockett, Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y. Local arrangements for 
ly NADW will be handled by Gertrude Peabody, Associate Dean of Students, 
r § Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ve F Mrs. Althea K. Hottel, Dean of Women at the University of Pennsyl- 
1 vania and President of the American Association of University Women, 
- will give the address at the formal banquet of NADW. During the Sum- 
ts mer of 1949, Dean Hottel made a round-the-world tour as a member of 








re the World Town Hall Seminar. 


In an effort to make the program of the convention reflect as accurately 
a; . ; - 

d as possible the interests of the members, the program chairman is sending 
8- a letter to all members of the Association requesting ideas and suggestions 
- | for interest group meetings, speakers, topics for discussion, etc. Members 
m are urged to respond generously and promptly to this appeal. 
an i 
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Technics for Sponsoring a Club* 


VIRGINIA BAILARD 


It is probably safe to say that almost 
every educator either has been or will 
be a sponsor to a student club during 
his professional career. It would be a 
happy situation if only those who like 
to work with groups were asked to 
take this responsibility. But because 
of the large number of clubs in most 
schools, almost everyone, in order to 
equalize the load, can expect to take a 
turn at the helm of some organization. 
Fortunately, being appointed opens 
up tremendous opportunities for you 
to serve and to grow as a person. 

To take full advantage of this op- 
portunity, you should learn about the 
group which you are to sponsor and 
employ several technics in order to 
insure success in your work. 


Dynamics OF ORGANIZATION 


Reason for organization—In the 
first place, you will want to know why 
the group was organized. Does it 
have a specific objective and, if so, 
what is it? Frequently a group of stu- 
dents organize just for the social plea- 
sures usually inherent in an organized 
group. However, in order to justify 
their existence they nearly always pur- 
port to have what is thought of as a 
more acceptable and worthy objective. 
Other times, however, the group 
might be made up of more serious- 
minded individuals who really have a 
tremendous interest in working to- 
~ *Presented as one of a series of lectures at the 
“Work Conference of the Texas State Association of 
Deans of Women” at Texas University, July 1949. 
Sponsored by the Hogg Foundation, the Texas Uni- 


versity Education Department, and the Texas State 
Association of Deans of Women. 


ward a worthy goal. They set out to 
make a study of something that is of 
mutual interest to the members. 
Others organize solely to make a big 
contribution to the school. Then there 
are groups whose membership in- 
cludes those with social, academic, and 
altruistic interests and objectives. 

It will not take you long to deter- 
mine the group’s objectives. A bit of 
careful observation and a listening ear 
will soon net you a fairly good idea. 
You need to have this idea, too, so 
that you can work more effectively in 
trying to help the members arrive at 
the desired goal. 

Why members join—In addition to 
determining and helping the group 
fulfill its objectives, you will want to 
ascertain the reasons for the various 
members’ joining the club. What 
were their real motives? Was it to 
gain prestige? Was it to identify 
themselves with a group? Was it to 
gain an opportunity to serve their 
school? Was it a driving interest to 
participate in the type of activities un- 
dertaken by that particular club? Was 
it just that it was the thing to do? 
Was it for the sociability involved? 

It could be any one of these, all of 
which are justifiable reasons, or it 
could have been a combination of sev- 
eral. In any event, knowing the rea- 
sons will help you to assist the indi- 
vidual members in deriving from 
their participation in the group, those 


things which seemed to have drawn | 


them into the club, and it will give 
you an entree for counseling those 
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members. Too, you may help them to 
want to gain more than those things 
which first attracted them. 

Type of leadership—Then, you 
will want to know how the club op- 
erates. Is it democratic? Is it domi- 
nated by just a very few members? 
Perhaps during some projects it will 
be dominated by one little group 
which might retire and let another 
small group take over on a different 
type of project. After all, some mem- 
bers will be talented along some lines 
and others along other lines. In some 
clubs the talented groups move in and 
retire at the appropriate times, but in 
others a single group will dominate 
throughout all activities. 

It would be wise for you to spot 
the unelected leaders of the various 
smaller groups within your club, for 
you will want to work with them from 
time to time and to solicit their aid in 
accomplishing their common purpose. 
You need to know how your group is 
run so that you can know where to 
throw your support and reinforcement 
to carry the most weight and to do the 
most good for the total group. Yousee, 
frequently you hear students com- 
plain that so and so always runs 
everything and that they, the other 
students, don’t ever get a chance to do 
anything. Unless you know how your 
group actually operates, there will be 
little that you can do to alleviate such 
a situation. You need to know the rea- 
sons behind the inner workings so that 
you can act intelligently. 

Group interaction—Closely related 
to this, of course, is the necessity to 
study the effect that various individu- 
als have on the total group—what 
each contributes and how it is accept- 


ed. It might be interesting to you, 
too, to find out what other clubs some 
of your members belong to and how 
their participation in other clubs af- 
fects their particular behavior in your 
club. Very often you will discover an 
interesting reason underlying specific 
behavior or relationships. 

If you are at all observant, you will 
notice the growth and change that 
takes place in various individuals, too, 
as a result of their participation in the 
club’s activities and in the relations 
that they establish with club mem- 
bers. It is thrilling to watch this 
growth take place, to watch little- 
known individuals find themselves 
and develop confidence as participat- 
ing group members. Too, you will 
see some members remain at a stand- 
still or even withdraw into themselves 
as a result of not being able to handle 
a club situation. Your role always is 
to work through your club leaders or 
through the subgroup leaders to help 
these retiring people to find their 
place in the group and to be given the 
opportunity of making a contribution 
to it, thus gaining a greater feeling of 
belonging. 

The above-mentioned items sug- 
gested for your investigation really 
will make your work with a student 
group much more effective because 
you will have something specific upon 
which to base your judgments and 
make decisions. And, as it was stated 
before, your work can become far 
more interesting, because sponsoring 
takes on a different light when it is 
thought of as something beyond at- 
tending meetings and chaperoning 
parties. 

When you are fully aware of the 
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values of group work, when you real- 
ize its importance in the development 
of students, and when you understand 
the dynamics of a group, the interac- 
tion of the group and the individual 
members, then your role as sponsor 
or adviser takes on a social significance 
that is second to no other. 


TECHNICS OF SPONSORING 


If you are convinced of these val- 
ues of group work and if you feel that 
you know your group and the dynam- 
ics therein, you should not have too 
much trouble in putting to work some 
of the technics associated with suc- 
cessful group work. 

Getting accepted—Naturally, one 
of the most important steps in spon- 
soring is to get accepted by the group 
you are to sponsor. And one of the best 
ways of getting accepted completely 
is to let them know that you are 
tickled to death and flattered no end 
to think that you are connected with 
such an up-and-coming club. It is so 
important that they know that you are 
all for them and are cheering for their 
success. Really, you just have no idea 
how much they want you to accept 
them. 

Enthusiasm for the club and for 
their accomplishments is another im- 
portant quality for you to stress, if 
you want to be accepted completely. 
That enthusiasm is not only important 
to your club. The morale that you 
can build by being agog about the 
club’s projects, cheering them on, giv- 
ing them your support, has no limits. 
How many clubs have you seen be- 
come dead timber because of a lack of 
an enthusiastic sponsor to spark them 
up? Naturally, you won’t want to 


overdo all this to the point of carrying 
the club load by yourself, but you will 
find that much of the other phases of 
your club load will be lessened by em- 
phasizing this one of using enthusiasm 
to spark the club members into bigger 
and better activities. 

Naturally, friendliness and good 
humor are requisites for being ac- 
cepted. But you will want to be 
friendly anyhow. Frequently fine 
friendships develop between sponsors 
and club members in the informal at- 
mosphere which prevails in club work, 
friendships that are valuable both to 
the individual students who often 
need the support of a friendship with 
an older person, and to the sponsor 
who can feel a tremendous satisfac- 
tion from the friendships of younger 
people. 

Good humor, of course, is most es- 
sential. A sponsor who can see the 
funny side of a situation that looks 
pretty ominous to the club members, 
can feel sure that his good-humored 
point of view is most acceptable. Be- 
sides, it is pleasant to be around cheer- 
ful people who can make things seem 
brighter than they are, who can ac- 
centuate the positive. 

Establishing a working relationship 
— Once you have established good 
rapport with your club, you will be 
ready to roll up your sleeves and be- 
come a full-fledged sponsor. This 
means actually participating as a club 
member in the various club activities. 
Your group will come to think of you 
as a regular member, if you are care- 
ful to act like one. No club wishes to 
be dominated by an adult, so it is wise 
to make your position clear in one of 
your first meetings. 
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You can simply state that you have 
no intention of attempting to run the 
club affairs or to make decisions for 
them. You feel that it is their club 
and that they should be the ones to 
carry the major responsibilities, How- 
ever, you will continue, you do have a 
certain responsibility to the adminis- 
tration of your school for what goes 
on in this particular club. Perhaps, 
then, it would be wise to work out 
with them a few of the limitations 
within which club members may work. 

You don’t wish to hold them down. 
It is just a matter of their being aware 
of the boundaries and of functioning 
within those limits so that you will not 
have to step in to curb them when 
they get ideas that just can’t be al- 
lowed. Naturally, these limits are set 
up for the good of the school as a 
whole and, actually, they are not too 
confining. There is tremendous lati- 
tude for good activities. 

In discussing the limits within 
which they may work, be sure to point 
out the positive side of the picture— 
that there are just hundreds of things 
that they can do, that really it’s just 
like playing football—you learn what 
the rules are and what the boundaries 
are, then you go ahead and have a 
good time playing, within those limits. 

Once you have had such an under- 
standing with them, your position in 
the club will vary according to your 
own desire. You should feel, as we 
have said, that you are a regular mem- 
ber of the group. Therefore you 
should feel free to enter into discus- 
sions and planning as such. That does 
not mean ever dominating the discus- 
sions or the planning. It simply means 
throwing your ideas in for what 


they’re worth. Remember that the 
other members should feel just as free 
to reject your ideas as to accept them. 
Actually, they need your support far 
more than they do your ideas. 

You probably are thinking, “Well, 
if they can reject my ideas, why can’t 
I reject theirs?” You can, but you 
must remember that even though you 
may be accepted by the group as a 
member, you still are an adult and 
you still represent the faculty—in a 
vague sort of way. Therefore, your 
veto or rejection has to be done in a 
much more tactful manner than theirs. 

Saying “no” gracefully—The most 
effective way is the question method. 
You don’t come right out and say, 
“No, that’s just out. You can’t do 
that. The administration wouldn’t 
like it.” That would do nothing but 
antagonize and spur them into aggres- 
sive tactics and determination to do it 
anyhow. Instead, just very calmly 
ask, “Do you think that there is any 
danger of that reflecting on your club? 
I mean, it’s just a little unusual and 
I just wondered if people like the 
members of the student council or 
the administration might not raise an 
eyebrow. You have such a wonder- 
ful reputation now of putting on ex- 
traordinarily good parties, that I kind 
of wondered if you wanted to even 
get close to risking a raised eyebrow. 
It is up to you, of course, but perhaps 
you might want to consider that be- 
fore you make any decisions.” 

A few more questions may be in- 
serted if necessary, but usually your 
youngsters will be governed by club 
pride. They will, particularly, if you 
have made an effort to help them to 
build a tremendous pride in their club. 
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It is so important for you to estab- 
lish this working relationship with 
your club. If they can feel that you 
are there to help them, not to curb 
them, that occasionally you have good 
ideas and that you can accept their re- 
jections of your “corny” ones, that 
you are interested in their welfare and 
their reputation on campus, you can 
rest assured that you will be a wel- 
come and popular member of their 


group. 
GettTinc TuHincs Done 


Many of you may worry and have 
difficulties in getting things done— 
that is, being sure that all the details 
and all the niceties related to the 
club’s activities are being taken care 
of. You worry about it because of the 
reputation of your group and also be- 
cause of your own stake in it. After 
all, if a party or project of some sort 
isn’t well planned and executed, it 
does appear to reflect on you. Now, 
how are you going to work things out 
so that you won’t have to be in a dith- 
er all the time? 

Planning—Careful planning is the 
first preventive of worrying. For ex- 
ample, let us undertake the planning 
of a dance. Here is one plan of or- 
ganization which coordinates details 
and makes for simple supervision on 
your part. You can work out the or- 
ganization with your club president 
and let him carry on while you sit and 
mentally check the various items in- 
volved. 

The president appoints a steering 
committee, which is composed of the 
heads of the various committees. For 
a dance you would probably need 
committees for decoration, refresh- 


ments, entertainment (floor show), ar- 
rangements, invitations, publicity, and 
tickets. With the heads of these com- 
mittees, then, he can plan out com- 
plete details so that everything will be 
in harmony—in the committee, in the 
theme, and at the dance. 

There are a number of decisions 
which this steering committee should 
make in their first meeting. For in- 
stance, they should decide where the 
party is to be held, the date, what 
time it is to begin and end, and what 
type of dance it is to be, whether or 
not it is to be a date affair, whether 
or not written invitations are to be 
used, who are to be asked as patrons, 
how much money can be spent for 
various items, what the price of ad- 
mission will be, who will be directly 
responsible for the conduct of the 
guests, how problems are to be han- 
dled, etc. All of these things need 
to be decided and each committee 
head should be carefully instructed as 
to exactly which responsibilities he is 
to be charged with. 

Instructing—The president should 
also give the committee chairmen def- 
inite instructions as to procedure; that 
is, each one should be told just what 
is expected of him and just how he 
can obtain necessary materials for his 
particular job. He should be told 
through what channels he can obtain 
help. And, finally, he should receive 
a bit of instruction in the art of diplo- 
macy in dealing with his own commit- 
tee members, other students, teachers, 
and janitors with whom he will have 
to work. 

The committee chairmen will then 
meet with their respective committees 
and give each committee member 
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some specific responsibility. After a 
reasonable length of time, you should 
meet with each committee head, in- 
dividually, and check through in de- 
tail the items for which he is responsi- 
ble. If he has already taken care of 
everything, a pat on the back is very 
much in order. If he still has several 
things to do, get him to tell you how 
he plans to take care of them. (Don’t 
you tell him.) He may need help and 
this, of course, you should be willing 
to give. Some advisers find it wise to 
work out a check list of duties with 
students so that no details will be 
forgotten or overlooked. Perhaps, at 
the beginning of the year, you and 
your executive board might work out 
such a list for each kind of party that 
your group expects to give. 


Getting it in black and white—Such 
a list probably should not be given to 
a committee head, for he should not 
be deprived of the opportunity of 
thinking things through himself. 
However, after he has thought things 
through (with possibly some help 
from you), you would have your com- 
plete list handy to check against his 
list. 

It would save you considerable 
time, too, if you were to work out a 
“Where-do-you-get-it list.” Such a 
list would contain the answers for 
questions as to whom the chairman 
should see to get a requisition, cash, 
punch bowls, scrap lumber, whom to 
clear through for what kinds of 
things, etc. If this list were mimeo- 
graphed, you could give a copy to the 
various chairmen and simply place a 
check mark opposite the information 
which was of concern to each of them. 
This would save constant interruption 


of your work and make for much 
more efficiency on the part of the 
chairman. 

Once the major plans of a given 
party are laid and you and your presi- 
dent have made sure that the chair- 
men know what they are supposed to 
do, you should be able to relax and 
go about your business. Your student 
leaders should carry the full respon- 
sibility of the project, and from here 
on in an occasional check with them, 
a little encouragement, an idea or two 
are all that should be required of you 
until the night of the party. Remem- 
ber, always, that the party is their 
party and that the execution of it is 
an educational opportunity for them 
which you have no right to deprive 
them of. 

Relinquishing responsibility — So 
many club advisers feel that they must 
work constantly with a group while 
the group is decorating, making 
punch, etc., etc. When this occurs, 
the students constantly look to. the 
adviser for advice, even on little tiny 
tasks of little significance. They seem 
afraid to go ahead and use their own 
initiative. On the other hand, if you 
simply work with them on the origi- 
nal plans of a project and help them 
to think through the details, using 
your check list and giving them the 
“Where - do- you- go-to- get -it list,” 
they will develop a much more con- 
structive way of working, will learn 
to use their own initiative, and will 
have a chance to learn how to carry 
responsibility. Yes, you should check 
on them occasionally, to pick up loose 
ends or to point out various details 
which they might have overlooked. 

What if the punch does taste like 
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last week’s dishwater and what if the 
decorations aren’t freshly out of the 
artist’s brush? Students always com- 
plain about punch—good or bad. And 
they can learn to work out good dec- 
orations themselves with a little prac- 
tice. Let them call on students from 
the art club instead of their club ad- 
viser for the help that they need. 

Relaxing—Now, once your party is 
properly planned and those students 
working on it know for what duties 
they are particularly responsible, you 
shouldn’t have to do anything much 
but give a word of encouragement 
here and there and check with your 
student leaders occasionally to see 
how things are going. You may need 
to manifest enthusiasm from time to 
time in order to spark up those work- 
ers who need it, but if the morale of 
your group is really good and if the 
party is well set up in the first place, 
even this should not be necessary. 

But if this doesn’t work—Perhaps 
I have made this sound easy and per- 
haps you have tried all the above- 
mentioned suggestions and still your 
group isn’t functioning the way it 
should be and you are just sure the 
party is going to be a failure. You 
can’t stand the idea of these nice stu- 
dents of yours having such an experi- 
ence and you can’t bear the thought of 
Miss Zilch whispering to Miss Mc- 
Gillicuddy that the standards of stu- 
dent activities surely have beén low- 
ered on this particular occasion. What 
are you going to do? 

There are two things that you can 
do. You can swallow your pride and 
let the party fail, thus giving the stu- 
dents an object lesson, or you can be 
constructive about the whole thing. 


If you follow the former idea, you are 
likely to leave a sour taste in every- 
body’s mouth and demoralize your 
own group just for the sake of disci- 
plining a few students. If you want 
to be constructive and make the ef- 
fort, you can probably save the situa- 
tion. 

Failure into success—Have your 
club president call a meeting and give 
the club a good ol’ “fight talk.” Tell 
them tactfully that things don’t ap- 
pear to be quite ready to go. Talk 
about the possibilities of the party’s 
being the best of the year if they will 
just get behind it. Get them excited 
about it. Work up enthusiasm for it. 
You can do it. Spark them up into 
rallying around and getting busy. Ask 
each chairman right there at the meet- 
ing how things are going with his 
committee. Say something about the 
opportunity he has to make his par- 
ticular part in the thing a big contri- 
bution to the club and to the school. 
After the meeting, have another lit- 
tle “fight talk” with your club presi- 
dent. Get him to make a big effort 
to keep up the enthusiasm that you 
have given the group and to carry 
through the leadership of the party. 
You yourself may have to stay in the 
picture a little bit, continuing with the 
encouragement and trying to make 
your enthusiasm catch fire with them. 
But, let them do the work and let 
them carry the responsibility. Don’t 
take it out of their hands. 

Once they have enjoyed the feel- 
ing of success and have experienced 
the satisfaction that comes with hav- 


ing carried responsibility well and of - 


having some of their success arise 
from their own ideas, they will be 
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pretty apt to carry through the next 
time. Be patient. Try not to scold. 
But do give them the chance to get 
the satisfaction mentioned above. You 
see, the satisfaction they get will not 
stem from their accomplishment 
alone, but also from having contrib- 
uted something to the groups of which 
they are a part. It will give them 
standing with their peers, and this is 
so important to them. Don’t deprive 
them of it! 


AT THE Party 


Now just what should be expected 
of you at a party which you are spon- 
soring? Actually, you should be able 
to go and enjoy yourself. You should 
feel and you should make your club 
members feel that they can run the 
whole show but that if they need you, 
you will be available. You might cas- 
ually wander over for a glass of punch 
and most unobtrusively notice wheth- 
er or not the punch is being served in 
unused glasses. You might feel the 
need for a breath of fresh air and thus 
notice how things are going at the 
door. (As a matter of fact, during the 
brief period when the biggest crowd is 


| arriving, it would be well for you to 
| be fairly near the entrance—not ac- 
| tively taking part, but easily available 


in case of any difficulty.) But, again, 
let the students carry the responsibil- 


) ity! If they feel that it is their party 
) and that they are wholly responsible 
' for it, they will be careful to see that 
) things go right. 


At the punch bowl—Let’s suppose, 
for a minute, that things were not go- 


} ing too well at the punch bowl, that 


the cups were being used for the sec- 


} ond or third time without having been 


washed in between. What do you do? 
Raise a fuss? Better to speak quietly 
to the girls serving, kid them a little 
perhaps, and suggest, with a smile, 
that the used cups be removed and 
others brought in even though the 
crowd has to wait a bit. After all, the 
club shouldn’t contribute to an epi- 
demic of measles! 


With the neckers—So often spon- 
soring a party means also chaperoning 
(in the old sense of the word). Is it 
your responsibility if Lulu and Joe 
are necking over in the corner? It 
might seem so and probably is con- 
sidered so in most schools. If it is in 
your school, how are you going to 
handle it? Are you going to embar- 
rass them and yourself by going over 
and wagging a finger at them? Prob- 
ably it would be far easier on every- 
one concerned if you would quietly 
speak to your club president (with 
whom you have already discussed the 
problem of. conduct long before the 
dance), and ask him to handle the sit- 
uation. He could go over and ask 
them to break it up or even tell them 
that you suggested that they do so— 
that it just doesn’t look good at the 
party and all that. Or, as happens in 
some of the teen-age canteens, he 
might ask to exchange a dance. It is 
much less obvious when it is handled 
that way. 

With the drinkers — What about 
the drinking problem? That is a lit- 
tle more difficult, isn’t it? Your club 
leader might try to handle that too, 
in a gentle sort of way. However, you 
should watch the situation closely and 
if he seems not to be getting anywhere 
with it, you should take over. If it is 
a boy who has been drinking, prob- 
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ably a man should handle the situa- 
tion; if a girl, a woman should handle 
it. There should be no scene of any 
kind. The offenders should be courte- 
ously asked to leave the dance. Any 
subsequent discussion of the matter 
should be taken care of by the stu- 
dent’s counselor. 


Problems come up frequently and 
there is no use to get upset by them. 
If your student leaders are given some 
help and instruction as to how to han- 
dle the problems, you should have 
very little to do. So do go to your 
parties with the idea of enjoying 
them. Then sleep all the next day. 





Reading Problems of High School Pupils 


EUGENE H. EHRLICH 


The close interrelationship of guid- 
ance and problems relating to reading 
becomes apparent when we realize that 
according to a recent nation-wide sur- 
vey, from one-fourth to one-third of 
America’s high school pupils are han- 
dicapped by poor reading. The un- 
derlying causes of reading disability 
among students have been the subject 
of much research and more specula- 
tion among teachers of reading and 
experimental workers in the field. In 
general, study of causal factors in 
reading deficiency has been centered 
in these areas: (1) physiological con- 
ditions, (2) environmental conditions, 
and (3) emotional factors.” 

Defective vision, speech, and hear- 
ing, motor disabilities and glandular 
deficiencies have been suggested as the 
major physiological factors. Certain 
writers have attributed many cases of 

1McCullough, Strang, and Traxler, Problems in 


the Improvement of Reading, McGraw-Hill, 1946, 
pp. 229-233. 


reading disability to mixed cerebral 
dominance, while others speak of a 
fundamental predisposition to ineffec- 
tive reading. Still others have taken 
the position that physiological factors 
have importance in the etiology of 
reading disability only as underlying 
conditions that affect all other learn- 
ing. And it has been demonstrated 
that many students who have physio- 
logical handicaps attain high degrees 
of proficiency in reading. 

Robinson? proposed a hierarchy of 
causal factors in reading disability. In 
descending order, these are: (1) so- 
cial, visual, and emotional difficulties; 
(2) poor school methods, neurologi- 
cal difficulties; (3) endocrine disturb- 
ances, general physical difficulties, in- 
sufficient auditory acuity. These con- 
ditions have a negative effect on read- 
ing ability only when they occur in 


special types and/or degrees of intens- ° 


2Robinson, Helen M., Why Pupils Fail in Reading, 
University of Chicago Press, 1946. 
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ity. For example, Dearborn and An- 
derson* reported superior reading 
mastery on the part of students hav- 
ing slight nearsightedness. Only far- 
sightedness and fusion inadequacies 
were cited as negative influences. 
With respect to social and emotional 
difficulties, certain students who show 
these conditions have become excel- 
lent readers, perhaps as part of their 
patterns of adjustment. 

Unsatisfactory home conditions, bi- 
lingualism, unwise parental ambitions 
for their children, inadequate school 
methods and personnel, lack of con- 
tinuity of schooling, as well as per- 
sonality problems and the others listed 
above—all these must be considered 
in studying the background of read- 
ing difficulties. But there is no gen- 
eralization that can hold true in all 
reading cases. Diagnosis and remedia- 
tion are always individually deter- 
mined. 

In the three case studies that con- 
stitute the major part of this paper, 
many causes of reading deficiency will 
be apparent. It will be noted that the 
remedial work described always cen- 
ters about the reading disorder as -it 
has been recognized by the case work- 
er and the client, that the case worker 
first endeavors to satisfy the reading 
needs of the client that have brought 
him to the Reading Center, even 
though the worker can see concomi- 
tant or causal conditions that are in- 
volved. It will be noted further that 
there is no period of diagnosis sharply 
defined as such and cut off from the 


8Dearborn, W. F., and Anderson, I. H., “Aniseiko- 
nia as Related to Disability in Reading,” Journal of 
Educational Psychology, Vol. 23, Dec. 1938, pp. 576- 
577. 


treatment, but rather the diagnosis is 
made part of the total treatment of 
the case. The cases of Tom, Guy, and 
Paul have been selected on the basis 
of the completeness of the records 
available as well as the interesting and 
varied natures of the problems pre- 
sented. 

Tom seems to have been unable to 
overcome without special help a reac 
ing handicap that resulted from in- 
adequate early training. As school 
success became progressively more de- 
pendent on reading skills, he became 
more and more uncertain of his ade- 
quacy to cope with school demands. 

Guy’s difficulties appear to have 
stemmed from demands made on him 
by his parents, a formal school, and 
his own high level of aspiration that 
may have strained his capacity, per- 
haps producing the pronounced social 
inadequacy, which stood out in his be- 
havioral pattern. 

Paul came to the Center saddled 
with a diagnosis of his reading diffi- 
culty that included the word strepho- 
symbolia, implying confusion in lin- 
guistic abilities and generally attrib- 
uting them to a mysterious set of cir- 
cumstances that ranged from poor 
early training to improper develop- 
ment of the sensory portion of the 
brain. This type of diagnosis of read- 
ing difficulty is of little help. It mere- 
ly attaches a label to a condition with- 
out doing anything toward its reme- 
diation or indicating possible lines 
along which the case worker may ad- 
vance. At best it tells the case work- 
er, “Go ahead and begin all over 
again. This boy will be difficult to 
work with.” More helpful and truly 
diagnostic was information about the 
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conditions that seemed to bear so di- 
rectly upon the failure of a slow- 
growing student to progress normally 
without individual help. 

The three cases presented in this 
article represent reading problems 
that can be encountered at almost any 
stage of education. The remedial 
technics used in these cases involved 
no elaborate or expensive mechanical 
devices. Remedial work of this type 
can be conducted during the regular 
school sessions as well as during 
the summer without diminution of 
achievement in school subjects and 
probably with considerable immediate 
enhancement of chances of school suc- 


cess. 
Tom, a Hicu Scuoot Senior 


Aged sixteen years, ten months, attending 
a large metropolitan high school, Tom heard 
about the Reading Center from his counselor. 
His marks had fallen steadily during his high 
school years, he said, so he had enroled in the 
Center “in order that 1 may read more and 
comprehend more quickly.” He expressed an 
interest in engineering and hoped to major in 
it at college. Both his older brothers were ex- 
cellent readers, and, as a child, he used to enjoy 
listening to them read. 

Tom had attended a private grade school 
in his early years where, he said, he never 
read a book. Upon transfer to another school 
in the fourth grade, where he was expected to 
read books, he felt lost in reading and subse- 
quently never enjoyed it. 

His father was a successful businessman, and 
the family lived in comfortable circumstances 
in one of the best residential areas in the city. 
His health was good, except for frequent head- 
aches, “caused by reading,” he said. He 
thought this was related to a visual difficulty 
his family doctor had diagnosed some years 
before. He stated that he had no interest in 
reading, but liked sports, mathematics, science, 
and musical movies. 

Results of the Nelson-Denny Silent Reading 
Test, Form A, placed him at the 50th percen- 
tile in vocabulary, 60th percentile in compre- 


hension, near the average for high school sen- 
iors. On the Gray Oral Reading Test he made 
many errors in word-endings and comprehend- 
eded little of what he read. He read poorly 
during the test, not grouping words at all, but 
reading them singly and stumbling over many 
of them. His IQ was 117 on Form L, Stan- 
ford-Binet Scale. The examiner described him 
as “highly nervous during the test, using his 
hands frequently whenever he was reaching 
for an answer.” Fatigue may have been a 
factor since his performance went from “per- 
fection to zero” suddenly in the late stages of 
it. Tom stated that his high school had given 
him a card for Selective Service purposes which 
listed his IQ as 132. 


Reading comprehension skills, outlining, 
word attack, and spelling were the areas in 
which Tom had indicated a desire and a need 
for help. Accordingly, drills were worked 
daily during the one hour meetings with the 
case worker on materials chosen from the fields 
of Tom’s interest, with much of the reading 
matter centering about his vocational objec- 
tive. —Tom was given as much outside practice 
in reading as he could handle comfortably in 
the free time he had each day after doing his 
home work in a summer chemistry course he 
was taking. The student set a goal for him- 
self for each night’s work, and he was tested 
at the start of each meeting on what he had 
done the previous night. Insight into the field 
of reading and his own adjustment in it were 
provided through work in Strang’s Study Type 
of Reading Exercises. All the work done in 
vocabulary and spelling grew out of reading 
he was doing during the summer, as did his 
practice in skimming and paragraph analysis. 
In addition to the work already described, 
Tom and the case worker developed a talk 
which he was asked to give before the reading 
group, even though he was not attending the 
group meetings regularly. 


The case of Tom was closed after twenty- 
one contacts extending over one month. In 
that time, Tom had recognized and worked on 
his inadequacies in word recognition, careless- 
ness in reading, failure to observe differences 
between words that look alike, and lack of 


organized method of vocabulary building. As. 


he wrote at the end of the course, “I learned 
to skim by looking for context clews .. . and I 
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learned to look for the author’s ideas. My vo- 
cabulary has improved. I have learned to take 
notice of the author’s style.” 

Form B, Nelson-Denny Silent Reading Test, 
administered during the final meeting showed 
the following results: vocabulary, 60th percen- 
tile, paragraph comprehension, 93rd_percen- 
tile. This represents a gain of 10 percentile 
points in vocabulary and an extremely large 
gain in the kind of paragraph comprehension 
measured by this test. His headaches came less 
frequently as the course progressed and, after 
a short time, were not mentioned again. 

Tom wrote, at summer’s end in reply to the 
question, What have you received from your 
work in reading? “I feel that I can go on to 
help myself now that the course is ending, and 
the best way to do that is to read more books 
and use the helpful hints I have acquired.” 


Guy, a Prep Scuoor Junior 


When Guy appeared at the Reading Center 
for the first time that summer, he was sixteen 
years, one month old, a tall, big-boned, awk- 
ward boy whose chin was continually sunk on 
his chest. He spoke in blurting, rushing gasps, 
frequently stammering as he described the rea- 
sons why he wanted to study at the Center. 

He spoke of difficulties in completing as- 
signments and poor grades because his reading 
was so slow: “I have approximately 300 words 
per minute speed with comprehension 100%. 
I believe I can raise my grade average in the 
next two years with improved reading skill.” 

In a letter to the Center, Guy’s mother 
wrote, “I am very upset about him and feel 
that his whole life will be blighted if his 
reading does not improve greatly. He does 
well in most of his subjects, but his English 
is poor, his handwriting illegible, he cannot 
spell and he cannot understand what he reads. 
He has had remedial reading at school and 
he feels that it has helped him. I do not 
think it helped sufficiently.” 

His doctor described him in a letter to the 
Center as a “nervous, highstrung boy.” He 
gave the impression in his first week at the 
Center of being under continuous pressure. 
He was extremely timid and upset by his con- 
tact with the group. 

He came from an upper-middle class back- 
ground. His father was a businessman; his 
mother formerly held a professional position 


in education. His older brother was killed 
early in the war. Nothing further about his 
family was ever learned from Guy, but papers 
he wrote during the course reflected a rela- 
tively happy home life. His health was good, 
except for a tendency to be underweight. 

Guy stated that he had no interests, except 
in sports, which generally took the form of 
solitary basketball practice evenings and week- 
ends. He had few friends, because of the type 
of school he was in, he said, although he did 
go to dances often. His school day ran from 
eight in the morning until six-fifteen, with 
homework assignments every night. The cur- 
riculum was subject-centered, college prepara- 
tory, with no provision for clubs or other 
group activities except athletics, in which Guy 
did not participate. He described his school 
as a “high class cram school.” But since he 
hoped to enter a college with rigorous compe- 
tition for admission, he thought the school 
was useful, and he was willing to stay on. He 
did not get along with several of his teachers, 
but tolerated them for the same reason. 

The specific verbal difficulties, recognized 
by Guy’s mother, did not show up in the 
Nelson-Denny Silent Reading Test, Form A. 
on which his scores were: vocabulary, 90th 
percentile; comprehension, 87th percentile. 
On the Wechsler-Bellevue, his 1Q was 116. 
On the Massachusetts Vision Test, he had one 
partial failure of the right eye, which was not 
considered critical by the worker. 

Guy participated in the group program dur- 
ing the six week session for two hours each 
day and spent a third hour with a case worker 
and another client, his own age. The group 
work, whose outstanding features were accept- 
ance, permissiveness, and friendly atmosphere, 
gave the members practice in various methods 
of vocabulary building, making oral reports, 
group planning, dictionary and library work, 
and, equally important, learning to get along 
with others. 

The hour spent with the case worker was 
devoted td practice in making oral reports, oral 
reading, spelling, and reading rapidly, always 
with adequate comprehension. The oral read- 
ing with the worker and the other student 
helped to decrease Guy’s tension in the larger 
group, because frequently the two boys worked 
on presentations that they were going to make 
before the larger group. They practiced out- 
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lining, both in written and in oral exercises. 

After a short period of practice in oral read- 
ing where the emphasis was on smooth delivery 
and proper phrasing, Guy’s speech defect be- 
came much less apparent. In time, he was able 
to master the spelling of practically any word 
he encountered, and little time was devoted to 
spelling. 

Timed reading in various source books was 
used to develop speed of comprehension, and 
vocabulary building centered about words that 
were found in the reading Guy was doing in 
books and periodicals. 

Six weeks (eighty-five hours) after the be- 
ginning of the work, Guy showed little change 
in scores on a comparable form of the Nelson- 
Denny, Form B: 84th percentile, vocabulary ; 
91st percentile, comprehension. 

One year after the close of the course, Guy 
wrote in a letter to the Center, “My reading 
is vastly improved. My appreciation and com- 
prehension have improved to the extent that 
I have been chosen for the senior English hon- 
ors course, even though my grades aren’t the 
highest. My recitations in all classes are bet- 
ter because of my increased self-confidence.” 


Pau, A HicH ScHooL FrREsHMAN 


Age 15, rather stocky, healthy and active, 
is the description of Paul supplied by the case 
worker at the Reading Center where Paul had 
come upon recommendation of his family and 
a psychologist who had previously administered 
tests in practically all phases of educational 
achievement and aptitude. 

In a letter to Paul’s father, the psycholo- 
gist wrote, “Your son did well in tests of 
manual dexterity, but he is left-handed and 
many of his reading and spelling errors are 
caused by confusion in remembering the order 
of letters in a word. For example, he writes 
avoid as aviod, existing as exsiting, and reads 
form as from and exalting as exlating. His 
speech is none too good, and other spelling 
errors reflect his poor pronunciation and a ten- 
dency to slur over syllables. In reading aloud, 
he is very insecure and has inadequate phonet- 
ic technics for sounding out unfamiliar words. 
His vocabulary is insufficient, and he is very 
much in need of help both in improving his 
mechanics of reading and spelling and in un- 
derstanding various types of reading mate- 
i 


Paul’s home surroundings reflected a com- 
fortable financial situation. Little was known 
of his family when Paul came to the Center. 
All Paul would say of his 13 year old sister 
was that she was “pretty smart,” and “though 
sometimes she gets in my hair, she is all right.” 
Although two years younger than Paul she was 
but one grade behind him in school, due to 
Paul’s failures. During the interviews with 
Paul it was found that he would speak freely 
of his home life, but he volunteered no infor- 
mation about his father, although he mentioned 
his mother frequently and, at one point in the 
summer, explained an absence by saying that 
he had stayed at home in order to do the 
house work for his mother who had been ill. 

He wrote a composition entitled, “I do not 
approve i# reading for pleasure,” and this ex- 
pressed his attitude toward all reading, al- 
though he would agree that, practically speak- 
ing, a certain amount of reading skill was im- 
portant. His real interests included sports and 
working in his father’s basement workshop. 

One of the compositions he wrote during 
the summer described the repair work he had 
done on his sister’s bicycle. In the composition 
he showed a skillful approach to the problem 
of repairing a torn tire. 

He spent the first two years of school in 
one parochial school and then transferred to 
another one, where he was left back twice, in 
the third and sixth grades. Each time he did 
the “same work as the rest of the class, no 
special work.” It was at the time of the third 
grade failure that he became aware of his read- 
ing deficiency. 

The Stanford-Binet and Wechsler-Belleoue 
scales administered two months before he came 
to the Center showed over one year retardation 
in mental age. 1Q on the Wechsler-Belleoue 
at that time was 92. Tested at the Center, 
Paul’s IQ on the same test was 103. Reading 
retardation, as measured by the Gates Reading 
Survey was 2.5 grades. Form II of the same 
test administered after the end of the summer’s 
work showed no improvement. 

Paul’s case worker formulated her diagnosis 
along these lines: (1) some basic weakness, 
the nature of which has not been explained 
satisfactorily, is present; (2) he may have been 


unable to learn the rudiments of reading when ~ 


they were first presented; (3) no adequate 
remedial work was undertaken early in Paul’s 
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career—instead he carried his original handi- 
cap along with him, and it has shown no signs 
of working itself out; (4) his failure in two 
grades of school, with attendant failure on the 
part of his teachers to give him help have 
probably increased his handicap, not dimin- 
ished it; (5) whatever original desire he may 
have felt to read well has probably been ex- 
tinguished. On the basis of this reasoning, 
the case worker outlined and carried out the 
following program in addition to the work of 
the group, which was briefly described in the 
case of Guy. The summer work included con- 
siderable oral reading, the tracing, or kinaes- 
thetic method developed by Fernald for learn- 
ing new and difficult words, methods of word 
building, with emphasis on families of words, 
silent reading, practice in identifying and mak- 
ing the various vowel sounds. Materials first 
employed were always within Paul’s grasp, be- 
cause he lost interest as soon as any difficulty 
presented itself. Gradually, however, the diffi- 
culty of the reading matter was increased. His 
tendency was to learn very thoroughly any- 
thing that was given him before moving on 
to new subjects. 

Treatment objectives included: (1) helping 
Paul to develop self-confidence; (2) creating 
the habit of easy self-expression, orally and in 
writing; (3) teaching of basic word and para- 
graph skills; (4) helping him set for himself 
realistic goals and helping him begin work 
toward them. 

At the end of the summer his parents and 
his school were sent a detailed record of his 
reading work, and his school program accord- 
ingly was set up so that he did not have to 
compete with students who were far better 
equipped in the basic skills than he. 

In his answer to a follow-up letter sent by 
the Reading Center one year after the close of 
the course, Paul’s father wrote, “His high 
school grades (English 75, science 80, remedial 


English 80, general mathematics 80, social 
sciences 90) are the best Paul has ever 
achieved. In grammar school only on rare oc- 
casions did he gain 75—for the most part his 
grades ranged from 50-70. I find that Paul 
has taken a good deal more interest in reading. 
His remedial English teacher advises me that 
he turns in more book reports than any other 
boy.” 

These three cases are presented as 
illustrative, but not representative of 
reading problems in high school. Each 
case is unique, and the causes of read- 
ing difficulty are complex and inter- 
related. The three cases have this in 
common: attention was given to the 
personality development of each stu- 
dent, to improvement in his social ad- 
justment, to the building up of his 
self-esteem, to helping him change to 
a more favorable attitude toward read- 
ing and toward himself as a person. 
At was this fundamental work, to- 
gether with help on reading skills, 
which his previous environment had 
failed to develop, that accounted for 
continued progress after the boys had 
completed the summer work in read- 
ing. With this broad type of reading 
experience, improvement often does 
not show up immediately in standard- 
ized reading tests, which, at best, mea- 
sure a limited type of reading accom- 
plishment. If more fundamental 
changes have taken place, improve- 
ment in reading will persist as part of 
the student’s total development. 








Three Poems 


LINDA KINCANNON? 


THINGS I LOVE 


I love the winds that sing of roaring sails 

That go their spendthrift way down trackless lanes, 
And then again, I love the early glow 

Of candlelight against the dripping panes. 


I love the door of home and glowing hearth, 
The solitude of hills, a whispering pine, 

The fragrance of a rain-sweet trail at dusk 
And little pools where silver stars may shine. 


A song when night comes groping over hills, 
The drowsy chirp of birds, and bits of blue 
Between the grayish clouds that roof the moor, 
And little things that make me think of you. 
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THE SUPREME GIFT 


I’d rather have 

The gift of affection, 

The gift of the love of God, 

The gift of the love of humanity 
Than anything else 

In all the world. 


MY PRAYER 


God give me sympathy and sense 
And keep my courage high; 

God give me calm and confidence 
And, please, a twinkle in my eye. 


1From Poems, by Linda Kincannon. Mills College: The Eucalyptus Press, 1948. Reprinted by 
permission, 
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Religious Counseling on the College Campus 


KEITH BEEBE 


The college campus abounds with 
problems which the religious counsel- 
or can help solve. At the same time 
that he has the privilege of being a 
regular member of the college family, 
he is free from the unsolicited stigma 
of being a professor. He is neither 
disciplinarian nor scholastic driver. 
He is in a unique position to aid those 
who come to him, for he neither 
wields a club nor demands a passing 
grade. Every student with whom he 
confers does so voluntarily. 

The religious counselor begins with 
a Christian perspective in regard to 
the nature of reality, and the nature 
of man. At the same time that he ac- 
cepts with vigor the historic Christian 
doctrines, he utilizes the profound 
discoveries of modern psychology and 
mental hygiene. He adjusts his own 
thinking about doctrine in the light 
of modern psychology and mental hy- 
giene. He believes that the natural 
and social sciences and religion go 
hand in hand. He knows that the 
sciences are concerned with the facts 
of life, and that religion is concerned 
with the values of life. As Dr. A. C. 
Outler says, “What is wanted is a 
Christian context for counseling. Con- 
temporary Christians cannot afford to 
ignore the solid growing results of 
scientific studies in psychology and 
sociology.” (21:4) 

Naturally, the counselor is con- 
cerned primarily with religious prob- 
lems. But his duties never stop with 
that phase of personal difficulties. He 


is likely to deal with all kinds of prob- 
lems, including financial ones, family 
troubles, sexual adjustments, and the 
whole gamut of human concerns. 
When he meets problems which tax 
his own ability he calls in the guidance 
experts on the campus. Holman 
shows (15:101), there is no need for 
him to administer tests, nor to mea- 
sure ability. The college has the ma- 
terial on hand, and the effort would 
be a duplication of assignments. In 
most cases the religious guide works 
with students who are normal, happy, 
well adjusted, but who occasionally 
encounter moral and intellectual prob- 
lems. The student needs a friend to 
whom he can open his thoughts with- 
out concern or worry. 

There are some characteristics of 
personality which the religious coun- 
selor must have. First of all, he must 
have balanced judgment. Some peo- 
ple call it “common sense.” His own 
life illumines this trait as he deals 
with his friends, his family, and his 
material possessions. Again, he must 
be sincere in his religious purpose. It 
is tragic if he exemplifies a profession- 
al attitude in his religious life. The 
use of perfunctory prayers, shallow 
talk, or immoral suggestions loses him 
the confidence of the students. In the 
third place, he must be convinced of 
his responsibility. He is responsible 
to God, to his church affiliation and to 
his own ideals. And then lastly, he 
never hesitates to tackle even the most 
difficult counseling job if he honestly 
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believes that he is qualified to handle 
it. As these basic qualities are exhib- 
ited in the life and practice of the 
counselor, he is expressing his under- 
lying confidence in the students. He 
knows that they have the material 
which enables them to reach beyond 
their problems to a splendid adjust- 
ment. Rogers (23:82) brings it to a 
succinct point. 

“A person can implement, by cli- 
ent-centered techniques, his respect 
for others only insofar as that re- 
spect is an integral part of his per- 
sonality make-up; consequently the 
person whose operational philoso- 
phy has already moved in this di- 
rection of feeling a deep respect for 
the significance and worth of each 
person is more readily able to as- 
similate the client-centered tech- 
niques which adequately express 
his feelings.” 

I 


THE FRIENDLY INTERVIEW 


The religious worker is in a favor- 
able position to make friends, good 
friends, on the campus. And on the 
basis of this friendship students feel 
free to come to him for congenial dis- 
cussion. 

A. Personal Problems. Because 
the counselor has learned the practice 
of being a good listener, a student has 
no trouble in unburdening himself. 
One of the most trying of all difficul- 
ties for a student is that of making so- 
cial adjustments. A student is just 
about out of campus activities, both 
classroom and extra-curricular, if he 
feels socially inferior. In the case of 
Alfred, as told by Curran (2:35-41) 
it was a matter of social maladjust- 
ment that brought him to the coun- 


selor. He was a daydreamer. He had 
the “idea that something was terribly 
the matter with me.” And then some- 
times he felt that he was a problem, 
and at other times not. He was am- 
bivalent in his feelings. Although this 
case involves a particular knotty prob- 
lem, it does exemplify some of the 
symptoms of the socially maladjusted 
student with whom the religious coun- 
selor deals. 

Finding a philosophy of life is an- 
other crucial problem. The powerful 
emotional activity of the adolescent 
may cause him to have the highest 
ideals on one day, and then in a short 
time to be in the depths of despair. 
There is a broad flux of feelings, and 
in his coming maturity he is eager to 
grasp at a philosophy of life that is 
intellectually and morally satisfying. 
Hullfish (16:243) says, “Character is 
a result of influences on the heart and 
intellect both.” And that, “College 
students often give the impression of 
believing in nothing because they do 
not know what to tie to.” 

If one attempts to separate emo- 
tional problems, problems about a 
philosophy of life, and religious prob- 
lems he may be creating a false divi- 
sion. More than likely, they all come 
together in a pattern that the counsel- 
or can recognize. Outler (21:8) lists 
five types of problems which the stu- 
dent brings to the religious counselor: 
ignorance, deficient judgment, undis- 
ciplined appetites, clash of aggressive 
wills, evasion of reality. 

“In this list there is a common 
factor, which increases in intensity 
in rough proportion to the com- 
plexity of the maladjusted situa- 
tion. This constant can be identi- 
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fied if one observes that human 

tragedy is compounded, not by out- 

er circumstances but by inner es- 
trangement, alienation from self, 
one’s fellows, and from God.” 

Then, finally, there are the various 
questions relating to sexual difficulties, 
family strain, college discipline, aca- 
demic struggles, financial aid, and 
health problems. These are in most 
cases referral problems, but the coun- 
selor never hesitates to hear the whole 
story, and then help the student come 
to a decision about solving it himself, 
or getting a specialist to work with 
him. 

B. Getting More Information. The 
religious counselor needs more infor- 
mation than that supplied by the in- 
terview if he expects to work effective- 
ly with a student. He contacts the cor- 
rect college department to gain the 
necessary information that will ena- 
ble him to start his own case record. 
“Scientific progress in every realm has 
depended upon the keeping of accu- 
rate records, and any important prog- 
ress in the field of personal religious 
counseling will also depend upon care- 
ful record keeping.” (15:104) He 
can look up the student’s record, ask 
the student for information about 
himself, and by careful observation of 
the student in action on the campus 
and in groups fill his own case record. 
Strang (7:23) stresses that even 
knowing what group activities a stu- 
dent is in gives the personnel worker 
help in understanding him. 

C. Conducting the Interview. The 
counselor greets his student friend 
with frankness, and a cooperative at- 
titude. He has a sincere interest in 
the student, rather than in his prob- 
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lem. Outler (21:7) points out that, 
“He, too, is God’s creature—of 

incalculable value, the bearer of a 
sacred trust. Therefore, he must 
not be regarded as an item in a 
statistical average, or even as a pa- 
tient, a case, or a problem. He isa 
person, deserving of his full mead 
of dignity, affection and human rec- 
ognition. Only some such attitude 
will establish the right rapport be- 
tween the counselor and the person 
counseled. Anything less tends to 
corrupt the counseling relation- 
ship.” 

Then the student must be made to 
understand that it is a joint project 
with the counselor. The counselor is 
not going to solve all his problems, 
or point out the one infallible solution. 
There is agreement on division of re- 
sponsibility. In the third place, the 
counselor neither condemns nor cen- 
sures the student who has violated the 
moral code. His first thought might 
tend to be, “Oh, that is too bad. You 
should not have done that.” But with 
his senses alert, he really understands 
the admonition of Jesus, “Judge not, 
that you be not judged. For with the 
judgment you pronounce you will be 
judged, and the measure you give will 
be the measure you get. Why do you 
see the speck that is in your brother’s 
eye, but do not notice the log that is 
in your own eye?” (4: Matt. 7:1-3). 
Following closely upon the non-con- 
demning attitude comes the realiza- 
tion that he may be the receiver of a 
confession. The counselor accepts con- 
fession if it is given. 

One of the important reasons for 
conducting the friendly interview is 
that the student is able to discuss his 
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goals. These goals probably break 
down into three categories. The first 
is the immediate goals of the college 
campus. The second is found in the 
goals which the student seeks when he 
graduates from college. And finally 
there are the end-of-life goals which 
are being formed in college days. It is 
the primary task of the interview to 
determine goals that are accessible for 
the student on the campus. The coun- 
selor seeks to draw these goals from 
the student’s own experience and 
ideals, rather than to hand them down 
to him in a ready-made style. 

The counselor, during the inter- 
view, avoids giving advice. He sup- 
plies information which the student 
requests, but it should be free from 
the tinge of advice. There is a possi- 
bility that because the religious cou- 
selor is held in some esteem by the 
student, he might be content to 
take advice with complete seriousness 
which in turn might lead to distress if 
the counselor makes a mistake. The 
counselor must try to refrain from sat- 
isfying his own vanity when the stu- 
dent asks directly for his advice. Out- 
ler (21:11) says that advice is not in- 
fallible and that by not giving it one 
may limit the scope of counseling, but 
its spirit is enriched. The last ele- 
ment in the interview is the formula- 
tion of a plan of action. The inter- 
view has been wasted if there is not 
some change of direction. The coun- 
selor again keeps in the background, 
only suggesting that a plan of action 
is needed. He offers technical infor- 
mation, and volunteers comparisons, 
but he does not work out a plan of 
action for the student. 


D. Results of the Interview. First, 


it is hoped that the student will recog- 
nize himself as a person; that he is 
working in a life-situation, dealing 
with problems which other people 
face. Second, it is hoped that the stu- 
dent will develop a different set of 
needs. Pretty generally persons who 
need help have self-centered interests. 
The counselor attempts to lead the 
student to discover an interest in group 
activity. In the third place, the stu- 
dent, and counselor too, may realize 
that he needs a change of environ- 
ment. This might range all the way 
from leaving school to changing rooms 
in the dormitory, to studying in the 
library in the evenings. And finally, a 
most important result of the inter- 
view is a new conception of personal 
destiny. A sense of destiny is present 
in each person who is emotionally 
well. But the degrees of challenge in 
the destiny may need to be differenti- 
ated. This the counselor can do by 
helping the student to discover the 
lowest destiny possible and the high- 
est destiny possible. The student will 
then be able to choose that which he 
hopes to achieve. Although the coun- 
selor eagerly awaits the announce- 
ment of an understanding and accept- 
ance of the Christian destiny, and that 
the student will make it personal, he 
does not interfere in the final decision. 


II 
Group INTERESTS 


Group interests are valuable expe- 
riences both for the emotionally un- 
balanced student and for the student 
who appears to be in the best emotion- 
al health. The phenomenal interest 


in extra-curricular activities on the 


college campuses in America shows, in 
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part, at least, a quest for something 
that is not being satisfied in the class- 
room. One of the duties of the re- 
ligious counselor is to engage student 
interest in activities that will lead to 
their most wholesome development. 
Slavson (24:291) has shown that a 
group work setting can help individ- 
uals find a genuine interest in life. 
The activities into which a student 


+ may go, as he works with the coun- 


selor, are varied. 

A. Worship. The religious coun- 
selor is certain that adequate provi- 
sions for worship are available. Rec- 
ognizing this as something that is 
therapeutically sound as well as a re- 


) ligious duty, he is concerned that a 
) service of beauty, dignity, and emo- 


tional quality be carried on. The ther- 
apeutic value of worship is high when 
there is an atmosphere of quiet expec- 
tancy. The emotional tone of the 
service must be that of a moving, liv- 
ing spirit, not restrained by dull, life- 
less music, or sentimental, affected 
professional speech. The tempo 
changes in order to stimulate the wor- 
shipper to praise, thanksgiving, con- 
fession, assurance of pardon, and a 
positive allegiance to truth and good- 
ness. Through the community of 
many persons engaged in an act that 
has deep meaning from its own intrin- 


» sic worth, and because of the ages be- 


hind it, there comes a feeling of the 


+ “we group.” It is a feeling of com- 


munity with the persons with whom 


| the student worships, and at the same 
' time a feeling of oneness with that 


company of persons who have found 
emotional, moral and religious stimu- 
lation through the act of worship. 

B. Interest Groups and Service 


Projects. It is natural that groups 
should form about common interests. 
Strang (7:3) shows clearly that the 
dynamics of 2 group may reside in the 
leader, or a commonly felt need. In 
many cases it is necessary for the re- 
ligious counselor to act as the leader. 
But as the group develops its self-con- 
sciousness, and finds its deepest in- 
terests, he begins to withdraw from 
the centrality of the group until he is 
no longer needed as a catalyst. 

Service projects might be the very 
thing from which a self-centered, 
backward student would be most like- 
ly to profit. Fulfilling the role of re- 
ligious responsibility, and at the same 
time providing a means of self-ex- 
pression, the service project can de- 
velop a sense of outward growth and 
initiative that no other type of activity 
or interest could do. It would mean 
sacrificing one’s own personal time, 
money, and interest for a person or 
group of persons who may not be 
known and from whom no return 
could be expected. This casting of the 
student’s life into a completely gen- 
erous atmosphere might possibly 
mean the beginning of a new life, and 
a re-focusing on essential criteria for 
judging the values of life. 

C. Discussion Group. Another of 
the interests could be that of a discus- 
sion group. This discussion is a type 
different from the usual one which 
is concerned with discovering new 
knowledge and relating it to present 
day needs. Instead, it is a group of 
persons who want to clarify their own 
emotional tone by talking with other 
persons. Rather than stressing the in- 
crease of knowledge, or the personal 
application of it, the group is intent 
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upon bringing out emotional reaction 
to various phases of life. This group 
could be as large as fifteen or eighteen 
persons. The first meeting is spent in 
getting acquainted, the leader point- 
ing out the purposes of the group, and 
getting common emotional problems 
before the group. From there on the 
leader is called upon to begin the dis- 
cussion, and to structure it, but more 
and more to withdraw to the sidelines, 
leaving the field of conversation open 
to the members of the group. Baruch 
(9:273) points out that there might 
be hesitation, resistance, and embar- 
rassment. These, however, can be 
overcome by a good leader. To avoid 
the intellectual and to remain on emo- 
tional content is the real test of a suc- 
cessful group. The complete expres- 
sion of emotional sensitivity does 
much to help the student to discover 
that he need not feel the hostility, 
hatred, remorse or dread of punish- 
ment, that he once felt. The discov- 
ery that other persons have problems 
as pressing as his brings him a sense 
of confidence in the face of obstacles. 
The main role of the religious coun- 
selor is to keep the discussion moving. 
He puts observed tension into words. 
When a student clearly shows a block- 
age because of fear in expressing his 
contempt for his father, for example, 
the leader reflects that feeling for 
him, and thereby starts the conversa- 
tion moving again. As time goes by 
the increasing passivity of the coun- 
selor is not noticed. 

D. Informal Groups and Parties. 
The religious leader has the special 
privilege of working with students in 
informal groups. By entertaining in 
his home he is able to aid students to 


grow in a healthy feeling of social ac- : 
ceptance of themselves and others, | 
Slavson (24:290) suggests that some © 


students feel that they cannot be so- 
cially acceptable because of drives and 
desires which they do not understand. 
As the counselor invites different 
groups of students to his home for 
dinner, or light refreshments and in- 
formal enjoyment, he has innumera- 
ble chances to counsel the less happy 
student. Strang (7:49) suggests that, 
“The success of group work de- 
pends to a considerable extent on 
the counseling of individual mem- 
bers. Thus counseling is a neces- 
sary part of group work. . . . Coun- 
seling should not be limited to pe- 
riods of tension but should take 
place in connection with the on-go- 
ing activities of group life.” 

E. A Religious Atmosphere. A re- 
ligious spirit or atmosphere gives 
meaning to the entire life of the col- 
lege. The general tone of the whole 
campus life ought to be infected by 
the vigor of vital religion that stems 
from these small groups. The con- 
flict between religion and agnosticism 
goes on, but antagonistic feeling can 
be changed. As Outler (21:17) says, 
“The fault with most schools and col- 
leges is not merely that their curricula 
are out of joint, but that they are ac- 
tually unwholesome places in which 
to live. They are not communities but 
agglomerates, assortments of people 
without shared fundamental traditions 
or convictions.” 

F. Personal Sensitivity. True re- 
ligion throughout the ages has pro- 
duced the sensitive soul who is able to 
perceive himself, and his fellowmen 
in clear perspective. One of the most 
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desirable results of the spread of a 
religious atmosphere over the campus 
is that it tends to create a deeper sen- 
sitivity in the lives of students. The 
growing sensitive spirit expresses it- 
self in a growing need for fine things 
in life, music, art and friendship. Fur- 
thermore, this sensitivity expresses it- 
self in a real concern for inter-per- 
sonal relationships. The poor and de- 
pressed become real people. The 
proud and wealthy are only ordinary 
people. 

The role of the religious leader in 
these interests is to act as a coordina- 
tor and guide. He does not dictate 
policy. He does not utter profound 
phrases about the irreligion of the 
campus, but rather, by the persuasive- 
ness of his own religious convictions, 
aids in establishing the religious at- 
mosphere. But, it must go deeper than 
that. He must have a working knowl- 
edge of human behavior, weaknesses 
and strengths. He must know the sci- 
ence of group process. Konopka (17: 
54) suggests six essentials of the group 
leader: understanding of dynamics of 
individual behavior, normal and sick; 
understanding of dynamics of the 
group process; skill in relating to in- 
dividuals in a face-to-face relation- 
ship; skill in relating to a group; 
ability to use the interview as a 
therapeutic tool; and ability to use 
activities as 2 therapeutic tool. These 
are of inestimable importance and 
their expansion must continue with the 
religious counsel as new insights and 
information are gained about them. 

Perhaps the last role suggested for 
the religious leader will prove in the 
long run to be the one of most im- 
portance. He becomes “a liaison offi- 


cer between the university and the 
churches, helping the student to make 
beneficial community contacts and the 
church to develop activities to meet 
the needs of students.” (7:151) To 
provide student help to the commu- 
nity’s churches, to develop an out- 
reaching concept of Christianity in the 
student body, which would eagerly 
find good things to do in the commu- 
nity, and to make these a means of 
training in academic learning, would 
be the finest end of the religious pro- 
gram. 

The religious counselor is a servant. 
He works for the highest good which 
is beyond the good of the individual, 
the campus, or the community. He is 
a servant to the will of God, Who is 
striving to bring all men to an intel- 
lectual and emotional response to 
Himself. 
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The National Association of Deans of Women was one of some fifty organizations repre- 
sented at the Conference on the Role of Colleges and Universities in International Under- 
standing, held at Estes Park, Colorado, June 19-22. 

Under the auspices of the American Council on Education, representatives of the Federal 
Government, of the United Nations, of UNESCO, of voluntary organizations, of student 
groups, as well as leaders in higher education, particpated in discussions of ways of working 
together to mobilize the resources of all in the service of international understanding. 

After an opening general meeting, the conference was divided into working committees 
to study the different special problems and to present conclusions and recommendations at a 


closing general session. 


Three outstanding recommendations were organizational—for an international associa- 
tion of universities, for the appointment of a national coordinating committee by the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, and suggestions for setting up committees on international educa- 


tion in each college and university. 


New, or expanded, or revised activities were suggested in the fields of training special- 
ized personnel for services involving international understanding, curriculum and extra- 


curriculum, counseling and adult education. 


Articles on the various subjects covered will appear in professional magazines throughout 
the year, and it is hoped that a printed report of the findings of the conference can be made 


available. 
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CUMULATIVE RECORDS 
HOW THEY GET THAT WAY 


A short skit showing the value of 
the contribution the anecdotal record 
makes to the cumulative record in un- 
derstanding “the whole child.” This 
skit was presented March 5, 1949 in 
Ed. 220MG, Techniques in Personnel 
Work, at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, by the following students, 
under the chairmanship of Dorothy 
Hahn: 


Robert Cook, Moderator 

Dorothy Hahn, Student (Sopho- 
more) 

Mary McClellan, Physical Educa- 
tion Teacher 

Paul Yarck, English Teacher 

Irene Feldt, Homeroom Teacher 

Jean Vanbrunt, Counselor. 


OBJECTIVES 


1. To dramatize the development 
and use of some of the items in a stu- 
dent’s anecdotal record. 

2. To show how entries from a 
number of different sources may be 
synthesized and used by the counsel- 
or and other staff members. 

3. To show how such a record may 
be of help in trying to assist a student 
with her problems. 

4. To show how such a record may 
reveal growth and adjustment (or 
lack of it) in a student. 

5. To show the relationship of an- 
ecdotal and cumulative records. 

6. To show the interrelationships 
between various people contributing 
to the cumulative record. 

7. To show how the counselor and 
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teachers may cooperate in assisting a 
student by developing an understand- 
ing of him through the use of the cu- 
mulative record. 

8. To indicate how teachers’ atti- 
tudes, as well as students’, may change 
in such a process. 


ACT I 


Moperator: Our purpose this 
morning is to demonstrate some of the 
ways in which teachers make use of 
anecdotal records and how these re- 
ports become a part of the cumulative 
records of the Guidance Office; and 
how, through their use, they contrib- 
ute to the growth and adjustment of 
the student. 

The case of Dorothy, a 15 year old 
sophomore, which we are considering, 
was studied in a public high school of 
3,000 students. It is the month of 
October, and as we look in on our 
teachers we find: 

Mary McClellan in the gym, 

Paul Yarck in his classroom, 

Irene Feldt in the homeroom, 
and we discover Dorothy at home, 
trying to study. 

StupEenT: Darn this ole’ history 
stuff. Golly, but we got so much to 
read. I simply don’t understand why 
we have to study all this stuff that 
happened years and years ago. (Looks 
up from her book and stares out the 
window.) Sure wish I could be out 
playing some tennis now. The sun is 
still shining and there’s no wind blow- 
ing. It’s just a marvelous day. Our 
Physical Ed. teacher sure knows her 
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stuff. Already I can see an improve- 
ment in my serves—and my backhand 
hasn’t been so bad lately. 

Puys. Ep. Tracer: (Seated at 
desk writing anecdotal reports. She is 
thinking out loud as she writes.) Af- 
ter the first Girls’ Athletic Association 
meeting of the year, Dorothy excited- 
ly came up to the teacher and said she 
was going to join as many sports clubs 
as she could. She was sure she could 
earn enough points for her minor let- 
ter by the end of the year. Her en- 
thusiasm seemed catching; for other 
sophomores gathered ’round and ex- 
pressed their determination to be the 
outstanding class in G.A.A. When 
Dorothy was asked if she could partic- 
ipate so much without neglecting her 
studies she said, “But this is what I 
like best and is most important to 
me.” This enthusiasm for athletics is 
typical of Dorothy. 

SrupEnT: Back to this stuff. It 
seems to me they could have said all 
this in a much easier way. But no, 
they stick a date in here and a date 
there, and who did this and who did 
that. Aw, nuts. 

I better get started on some of this 
English. That’s another bore. He’s 
so particular how we talk. Don’t know 
why that’s so important. Seems to me 
people listen to what you say and not 
how you say it. Wonder what Mr. 
Yarck thought of me today? When 
he called on me, I just told him I 
didn’t know. 

EncuisH TEACHER: (The English 
instructor has just finished writing an 
entry in the anecdotal record of Doro- 
thy. He reads it aloud to check his 
work.) Dorothy’s activity and accom- 
plishment in English class are sporad- 


ic. While the oral presentation of her : 


own compositions is generally effec- 
tive, the paper itself is carelessly writ- 
ten, messy, and contains many techni- 
cal errors. 

Class comments indicate that her 
compositions are well received, and in 
general she is well-liked by her class- 
mates. She has been chosen by a 
group of ten in the class to present 
orally the research type paper they are 
preparing cooperatively. 

Frequently she fails to hand in 
homework assignments, and those 
turned in are usually of low quality, 
written apparently in a great rush. 

She often appears to be tired in 
class, and yesterday fell asleep during 
a silent study session. A report of this 
fact has been sent to her homeroom 
teacher, Miss Feldt. 

Homeroom TEACHER: (Home- 
room teacher sits at her desk, review- 
ing the day’s activities; she writes an 
anecdotal record to be sent to the 
counselor for the student file on Dor- 
othy.) This morning Dorothy came 
to class fifteen minutes late, yawning 
and looking sleepy. This is the third 
time she has been late this week. She 
said she had to work unusually late 
last night at her mother’s store and 
couldn’t get up in time this morning. 
After Dorothy reached her seat, she 
could not seem to settle down; she 
whispered to her neighbors; and af- 
ter I asked her to be quiet so that oth- 
ers could study, she agreed, and sat 
listlessly leafing through the pages of 
a book. The whispering in her part 
of the room stopped, but she evident- 
ly did not accomplish any studying 


herself in the-rest of the class period.’ 


Moperator: One week later the 
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Guidance Counselor has received 
those anecdotal records for Dorothy’s 
cumulative file. 

CounseEtor: (Seated at desk look- 
ing at students’ cumulative records.) 
Miss Feldt is coming in this afternoon 
to look at Dorothy’s record. It seems 
that she is tardy practically every 
morning, and usually appears to be 
tired and sleepy. 

Let’s see what we have here—picks 
up cumulative record and examines it. 
According to this record—Dorothy 
came here from Neighbor Junior 
High School; she is 15. Her father 
is dead. She lives with her mother 
and one older and one younger broth- 
er. The older brother is a senior; the 
younger one is in the 7th grade. 

Her junior high school record 
shows a B average—A’s in arithmetic 
and general science; C’s in English 
and history. Her I.Q., according to 
the Otis Self-administering test given 
last year, is 110. She was active in 
extra-curricular activities. 

(Takes health record from folder 
and examines it.) Her health record 
... (pause) ... is generally positive. 
A little underweight. Otherwise, good 
health and a good health history. 
Eyes 17/20 R, 20/20 L. 

(Takes another record from the 
folder.) According to this question- 
naire she turned in two weeks ago: 
she is taking the general academic 
course; her favorite subjects are biol- 
ogy and physical education; her fa- 
vorite recreations are swimming, bas- 
ketball, tennis and dancing. 

She expects to go to college; thinks 
she would like to be a health and 
physical education teacher, but really 
hasn’t decided yet. Says she likes 


school but doesn’t have time to do all 
the things she would like to do. 

She works in her mother’s store 
from 6-9 every evening, goes home 
before 5 and prepares the evening 
meal for the family. 

Let’s see what her teachers have 
observed so far this year. (Picks up 
anecdotal reports.) The biology teach- 
er says she is doing above average 
work; and that she does superior work 
in the laboratory. In history . . . she 
is doing below average work. Has a 
D-average on the tests; never has her 
notebook up to date. Says she never 
has time to do the reading assignment. 

She and her boy friend, Bill, do 
their notebook work together. He is 
a basketball star—and a C history stu- 
dent. In English—good in oral work 
but poor in written work. Is popular 
with classmates. Often appears to be 
tired and sleepy. The homeroom 
teacher also notes that she is usually 
late, and usually appears to be sleepy. 
Her physical education teacher states 
that Dorothy is very enthusiastic about 
her Girls’ Athletic Club activities. On 
Mondays and Wednesdays she swims; 
on Tuesdays and Thursdays she plays 
basketball; and on Fridays she plays 
tennis. 

Now let’s see what we have here: 

An attractive popular girl above av- 
erage in ability—but almost failing in 
most of her academic work. 

WHY? 

She has a heavy schedule—but no 
more than a lot of others. She is in 
school from 9 to 4. Three days a week 
she has only one study period; two 
days a week she has two hours for 
study; she spends at least an hour 
every day in extra-curricular activi- 
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ties; works in the store from 6 to 9. 
That’s a pretty stiff schedule for a 
youngster of that age—no wonder 
there is evidence of physical fatigue! 

I think I’d better talk this over 
with Dorothy. If she plans to go to 
college she will have to improve in 
English and history. 

I wonder is she has any reading dif- 
ficulties? Perhaps we should give her 
a diagnostic reading test. Does she 
wear glasses? 

What about her diet . . . and eating 
habits? Dll talk this over with the 
school nurse, and then suggest that 
Dorothy go see her. Perhaps we 
should contact her mother. 

And I must try to get those teach- 
ers together. But I know what they 
will say. They seem to think the only 
solution to cases like this is to have the 
student give up all athletic activities 
and spend the time in supervised 
study. Dorothy isn’t going to like 
that! 

ACT II 

MoperarTor: Time has passed and 
we find Dorothy just before Christ- 
mas vacation arriving home after 
school, 

Dorotny: (Walks in, throws books 
on table, and removes coat, gloves and 
earmuffs.) What a school! And I 
thought I really liked it. There were 
so many things I could do. But what 
do they do? Just because my grades 
aren’t what they should be! And Bill 
hasn’t been much help. I’ve given up 
my activity periods, as was sorta sug- 
gested to me, so that I might put in 
those periods trying to get help. If 
they think for a minute I’m going to 
work all day in school, study after 
school, then work every night helping 


Mom! Well, gee, that doesn’t give 
me any time to play and have fun do- 
ing the things I like. I just won’t 
study after school. I don’t care what 
any of those teachers think about me! 

EncLisH TEACHER: (Again the 
English teacher has written an anec- 
dotal record concerning Dorothy, and 
he reads aloud what he has just writ- 
ten.) Dorothy comes twice a week for 
special help and study during the free 
activity period. Asa result of this ex- 
tra work, her written assignments are 
slightly improved. 

Though Dorothy agreed to these 
extra sessions initially, she remarked 
yesterday to a friend as she entered 
the room that she wished she might 
attend her GAA games instead. 

A group of students who work on a 
mimeographed class paper once a 
week during the activity period have 
consulted Dorothy several times in 
writing the feature “gossip” column. 
One student remarked, “Dorothy can 
liven up a story and give it some 
“punch.” 

In class Dorothy has been more 
restless than before. She talks fre- 
quently with her neighbors and on 
several occasions recently has made 
wisecracks regarding the class routine. 
Yesterday she remarked loudly upon 
the beginning of the dictation exercise, 
which is given four days a week: “Oh, 
we’re going to have dictation today— 
something new!” Several students 
joined in the laughter, and about half 
the class appeared to be surprised or 
slightly disgusted. (Having finished 
reading the entry, the English teach- 


er muses aloud). You know, I won- . 


der just how important this GAA bus- 
iness is to Dorothy. 
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PuysicaL Ep. Tracuer: (Seated 
at her desk writing. Reads what she 
has just written.) Dorothy slipped in- 
to the gym late for physical education 
again. This is the third time this 
week. She avoided her friends and 
seemed subdued and quiet. For the 
last two months her behavior has 
changed from boisterous enthusiasm 
for physical education to quiet, duti- 
ful participation. Possibly this may 
be due to the fact that Dorothy sel- 
dom can come out now for GAA ac- 
tivities and isn’t particularly interested 
in folk dancing which is now being 
taught in physical education. I won- 
der how her homeroom teacher feels 
about her change in attitude. 

Homeroom TeacHer: (Is at her 
desk, at the end of the day, thinking 
of Dorothy and an incident that oc- 
curred the day before involving this 
student. She writes several paragraphs 
concerning this student.) For some 
time I have been wondering if Doro- 
thy’s health is all right; her counsel- 
or says she has passed the physical ex- 
amination; but she gives the impres- 
sion of being tense and nervous, and 
at the same time without much physi- 
cal energy. 

Yesterday Dorothy seemed to be 
the focus of some antagonism on the 
part of the homeroom group. Last 
week she had volunteered to get in- 
formation about cokes for refresh- 
ments for a class Christmas party; but 
Monday, when the information was 
due, Dorothy said she had forgotten 
all about the duty, and hadn’t time 
to get the figures. Some of the class 
were rather vocal in their criticism; 
Dorothy seemed to be on the defen- 
sive in answering their questions. This 


tension and nervousness seem typical 
of Dorothy’s behavior recently. 

Moperaror: Vacation is over and 
January has rolled around. The 
Guidance Counselor, having received 
more records from Dorothy’s teach- 
ers, is reviewing the case to see how 
Dorothy is getting along since her 
change of program. 

CounsEtor: This semester is prac- 
tically over—how time flies! It seems 
that everyone had an enjoyable vaca- 
tion. 

Miss McClellan and the Coach 
took the boys’ and girls’ athletic clubs 
to the mountains for five days of ski- 
ing. They must have had a wonder- 
ful time—they’re still excited about it 
—in spite of snow burns, sore muscles, 
and Bill’s broken leg. 

Bill seems to be quite a hero—be- 
cause he tried that jump—but the 
Coach is a little peeved with him. The 
Coach said, “My best basketball play- 
er! I told him to be careful and stay 
away from that jump. But, oh no! 
He wanted to make like an eagle— 
and fly through the air with the great- 
est of ease!|—Why couldn’t it have 
been one of the football players?— 
Football season is over!” Poor Coach 
—he was so set on winning the basket- 
ball games this year. 

That reminds me—Dorothy didn’t 
go skiing with the group. Said she 
had to work—and study. She seemed 
uphappy—and didn’t want to talk 
about it. 

And at lunch today, Mr. Yarck 
mentioned that she was getting to be 
something of a behavior problem in 
his English class. Sometimes he seems 
so fussy! Sometimes I think his one 
ambition is to turn out a sophomore 
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Nobel Prize winner in English com- 
position! But he is sincere in his ef- 
forts to help his students. (Takes 
Dorothy‘s record from the file.) Let’s 
see what we have here that might 
help. 

Last October Dorothy was doing 
failing work. Her teachers thought 
it was because she did not spend 
enough time studying—because she 
was spending too much time in extra- 
curricular activities, and worked eve- 
nings. They suggested that she give 
up her GAA activities and spend the 
time in supervised study. 

The nurse talked to her about her 
health habits. Dorothy said she knew 
her diet of sandwiches and cokes was 
not adequate, and that her health hab- 
its in general were not good, but that 
she would try to improve. She said 
she had not been wearing her glasses 
this year and usually got a headache 
when she did much reading. Her 
reading tests showed that her rate of 
reading and comprehension were well 
above average. 

The visiting teacher visited Doro- 
thy’s home. She reports that the 
mother was concerned about Doro- 
thy’s health and poor academic work. 
It was a comfortable and evidently 
happy home, but the greater part of 
the mother’s time and energy is de- 
voted to the management of her busi- 
ness. 

Her older brother (a senior in high 
school) suggested that he give up his 
paper route and work in the store eve- 
nings so that Dorothy would have 
more free time. Dorothy would not 
agree. She seemed to think that it 
would not be fair to her brother or 
mother, and insisted that she was will- 


ing to spend her activity periods in | 


study hall. 


Let’s see what her teachers think 1 
the results have been—Is doing B+ | 
% scl 


work in Biology. But has lost her en- 
thusiasm for the lab. work. 


Considerable improvement in his- 


tory—from a D— to a C+. Note- 
book is kept up-to-date. She and Bill 
still study history together. Natural- 


‘ly, it is to be expected that a lot of 


things other than history are discussed 
during their study sessions—but— 
both are showing improvement. 

In English—not so good. Some 
improvement in quality of work, but 
a poor attitude. Seems to be restless. 

The homeroom teacher reports an 
improvement in health and general 
appearance. At times, Dorothy ap- 
pears to be tense and nervous; at oth- 
er times, listless. Seems to be losing 
her pleasant disposition and does 
things that irritate and antagonize her 
classmates. 

The physical education teacher re- 
ports that Dorothy no longer takes 
part in any of the athletic or recrea- 
tional activities. She attends the phys- 
ical education class but seems to have 
lost her enthusiasm for it. 

Hummm—What do we have here? 

In October Dorothy was apparently 
happy, and well adjusted socially. 
Her pleasant personality, her energy 
and enthusiasm made her popular 
with her classmates. But her study, 
activities, and work program were too 
much for her. She wanted a good 
high school record for college refer- 
ence—but her chief love was the girls’ 


athletic club and because of her loyal-. 


ty to her mother and brother she 
would not give up her duties in the 
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ds in ] store. Dorothy thought that the only 


solution was for her to give up her 
think 7 
: has been—some 
“school work; some improvement in 
@ health and appearance; but a change 
> for the worse in attitude and behavior. 


extra-curricular activities. The result 
improvement in 


There is evidence of ambivalent 


) feelings toward her schoolwork and 
7 classmates. She seems to vacillate be- 
} tween periods of listlessness and ner- 
} vous activity. We should be able to 
J help this girl make a more satisfac- 
} tory adjustment. 


What can we do? 
Part of the difficulty is the home 


} situation. 


I wonder if it would help to talk to 


) Dorothy’s mother. She seems to be 
7 very devoted to her children. If the 
) older brother is still willing to give 
) up his job and alternate evenings of 
) work in the store, would Dorothy 
© agree? 
) talk this over—but they are so busy 
> right now—I’II see if I can’t get them 
) together for lunch tomorrow. 


I think her teachers should 


Moperator: School is almost out! 


7) In the rush of these last few weeks 


Dorothy is again busy with her home- 


> work. 


Dorotuy: (Walks into room; has 
a flower in her hair and appears to be 
very happy.) Gee, am I lucky! Guess 
this history stuff isn’t so bad after all. 


) If I really put my mind to it, I can 


get it as well as anybody else—These 


) new glasses seem to help a lot—sorta 
» makes the words look bigger. 


Things have sure been swell. Here 
it is almost the end of school and I 
was elected Vice-President of GAA, 
and now that we’re doing drama, 
English is much more fun. 


EncuisH TEACHER: (Once again 
the English teacher re-reads what he 
has just written concerning Dorothy.) 
In class Dorothy volunteered to cor- 
rect written work on the board for the 
first time. 

The class read a dramatized inci- 
dent from David Copperfield, which 
several class members had prepared, 
and Dorothy was selected to take the 
part of Dora. 

She volunteered to work with a 
group who are writing a skit for pres- 
entation in the school assembly. 

Dorothy came voluntarily during 
an activity period today to ask about 
her work in English class. She re- 
marked that it is very important to 
her that her work improve. 

PuysicaL EpucaTion TEACHER: 
(Jotting down a note about Dorothy.) 
This is a red letter day for Dorothy. 
She has been elected Vice-President of 
GAA for next year. When she heard 
the results of the election she said: 
“I’m going to keep up my grades so 
I can stay in the club and help make 
it the best club in school.” This is 
typical of Dorothy. 

Homeroom TeEacHeErR: (In her 
room, making a final entry for the 
year in Dorothy’s record. This de- 
scribes an incident earlier that day.) 
Dorothy came up to my desk after 
the homeroom period this morning, 
smiling and looking quite happy. She 
volunteered the information that she 
had just been elected vice-president 
of GAA for next year, and that she 
likes her physical education activities 
very much. 

Dorothy has been getting to class 
on time recently, and doesn’t seem to 
be so “thrown-together.” Although 
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she probably still needs help in her 
study methods, she seems to be much 
less tense than she was earlier in the 
year, and able to study in class. 

Moperator: And now we find the 
Guidance Counselor putting her rec- 
ords away at the close of school. 

CounsELor: Well, here it is—one 
more school year practically gone!! 
Wonder if I’Il get all these records in 
shape? Guess I’d better get busy— 
unless I want to spend summer sum- 
marizing and recording all these 
teachers’ observations, ratings, test re- 
sults, questionnaires, etc. 

Miss Feldt and Miss McClellan 
came in to look at Dorothy’s records 
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today and were quite pleased with | 


what they found. 
And according to this note fronll 


her mother, in February, the family é 
arranged for Dorothy to alternate” 
evenings working in the store. She is” 
pleased with the progress Dorothy has 7 


made in school, and expresses her ap- 


preciation for the interest the teachers ~ 


took in Dorothy and the help they 
gave her. 
That is fine! The family is happy. 


Dorothy is happy. And her teachers | 


are pleased. 


We have a wonderful faculty here. ; 
I do believe they have the personnel © 


point of view! 





Book Routes 


MERIBETH E. CAMERON 


Three important recent books will 
give counselors a keener awareness of 
the environment of which American 
adolescents are products and in which 
they function. In her College Life 
and the Mores,’ Janet Kelley treats 
the American college campus as a cul- 
ture complex and subjects it to careful 
sociological study. Her analysis re- 
veals the social wastefulness of many 
American college folkways, and 
should invite college personnel work- 
ers to consider whether the mores of 
their own particular institutions are 
constructive, democratic, and contrib- 
utive to social mobility rather than to 
caste. Dr. Kelley points out that the 
culture which the students bring with 


them to college helps to shape its cus- ~ 
The extent to which that cul- 7 
ture is one of stratification and sharp © 
class distinction is revealed with great ~ 


toms. 


force in two studies growing out of 
the work of the Committee on Human 
Development of the University of 
Chicago. American democratic theory 
preaches equality of opportunity: 
American practice often reveals a 
sort of environmental predestination. 
Elmtown’s Y outh: The Impact of So- 
cial Classes on Adolescents* by A. B. 
Hollingshead should strike school ad- 
ministration and teachers with telling 
force. His analysis of “Elmtown, 
Home State, Middle Western U. S. 
A.” stresses, with chapter and verse 
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to prove his points, the way in which 
the opportunities open to and the be- 
havior of young people are the results 
of the position their families occupy in 
the social structure of the community. 
Social Class in America® by Warner, 
Meeker and Eells is primarily con- 
cerned with presenting two methods 
of determining social status,—Evalu- 
ated Participation and the Index of 
Social Characteristics. It also uses 
“Elmtown,” which it calls “Jones- 
ville,” as its laboratory. Jolted by 
these two blunt books into a realiza- 
tion of the significance of class distinc- 


tions in America, teachers and coun- 


selors may be moved to try to restore 


) real equality of opportunity to the 


many able boys and girls who now 
find the cards of social status stacked 
against them. 

Counselors, who are plainly in need 


> of counsel if they are to help young 
) people in our complex and confused 


society, will find help in several new 


books. It is very good to have a re- 
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) vised and enlarged edition of Ruth 


Strang’s excellent Counseling Tech- 


) nics in College and Secondary School:* 
» any detailed endorsement of it would 


be, to readers of this journal, superflu- 
ous. Trends in Student Personnel 
Work’ contains forty-three papers 


) presented at a conference sponsored 


by the University of Minnesota in 
November, 1947. “Problems in 
Counseling Women” by Kate Hevner 
Mueller and “Personnel Administra- 
tion in Relation to Problems of Wom- 
en” by Esther Lloyd-Jones rank as 
two of the most valuable contributions 


/ in the group. They are both realistic 
' and thoughtful. One aspect of gen- 
eral education to which the Coopera- 
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tive Study of the American Council 
on Education turned its attention was 
personnel work. Its activities and 
findings in this field are presented in 
Student Personnel Services in Gen- 
eral Education® by Paul J. Brouwer. 
It discusses the principles and devel- 
opment of personnel services and pre- 
sents two inventories, one of personal- 
social relationships and the other of 
counseling relationships, which may 
be used in developing and appraising 
college personnel systems. Public Per- 
sonnel Service,’ the work of eight au- 
thors, is primarily a university text- 
book, but may be used as a blueprint 
in schools where personnel programs 
are not adequately organized. The 
personnel worker who desires a better 
understanding of testing methods will 
find Thorndike’s Personnel Selection, 
Test and Measurement Techniques* 
helpful: it deals chiefly with the use 
of tests in the selection and classifica- 
tion of personnel for industry, civil 
service and education. 

There are four additions to the 
pamphlet series of the American 
Council on Education. Improving the 
National Leadership for Teacher Ed- 
ucation® points out the need for coor- 
dination of action on a national scale, 
to get proper general interest in the 
education of teachers and to improve 
the quality of that education. The 
Council on Cooperation in Teacher 
Education is suggested as the agency 
particularly well qualified to act as 
liaison office. L. D. Haskew’s The 
Educational Clinic” explains a proce- 
dure not widely used but productive 
of great profit both for the “patient” 
and for the “doctors.” Its appendices 
provide full documentation on the 
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National Clinic on Teacher Educa- 
tion held in Atlanta, Georgia in No- 
vember, 1946. Education for the 
Preservation of Democracy" is the re- 
port of the Thirteenth Educational 
Conference, held in New York in Oc- 
tober, 1948. It contains the texts of 
addresses on current educational prob- 
lems by several prominent educators, 
and a group of interesting brief state- 
ments by the participants in a panel 
discussion on personality and learn- 
ing. 

Another A.C.E. pamphlet, Help- 
ing Students Find Employment,” 


points out that the growth in the size | 


and diversity of our college popula- 
tion means that college graduates must 
seek a wider range of occupations and 
in consequence necessitates more high- 
ly organized programs of vocational 
guidance in colleges. It deals with the 
set-up and responsibilities of a college 
placement office and the ways in which 
it should dovetail with other student 
personnel services on the campus. One 
occupation which sorely needs recruits 
is teaching. Four Young Teachers® 
by Genevieve Chase presents some of 
the attractions and advantages of the 
profession in the form of an interest- 
ing story which should appeal to high 
school girls. Anyone engaged in vo- 
cational guidance will immediately 
recognize the importance of the Occu- 
pational Outlook Handbook“ issued 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and 
the Veterans Administration. A live- 
ly and effective book, directed to col- 
lege girls but also handy for their ad- 
visers, is Highways to Jobs for Wom- 
en by Josephine H. Gerth. Miss 
Gerth counsels girls not to betray 
themselves by turning from their real 


intellectual interests to something | 
“practical” and analyzes many differ- 
ent jobs to show “the infinite job pos- | 
sibilities to which a well-planned lib- 
eral arts curriculum can lead.” 


1Kelley, Janet Agnes, College Life and the Mores. © 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1949. xvi, 308 pp., $3.75. ; 
2Hollingshead, A. B., Elmtown’s Youth, The Im- 
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Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1949. xi, 480 pp., $5.00. 
3Warner, W. Lloyd, Mecker, Marchia and Eells, 
Kenneth, Social Class in America: A Manual of Pro- 
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Science Research Associates, Inc., 1949. xiii, 274 pp., 
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and Measurement Techniques. New York: John Wi- 
ley & Sons, Inc., 1949. viii, 358 pp., $4.00. = 
9Haskew, Laurence D., Improving the National 
Leadership for Teacher Education. A Report of the 
Committee on Teacher Education of the American 
Council on Education. Washington, D. C.: American 
Council on Education, 1949. Reports of Committees 
and Conferences, Series I, No. 34. v, 20 pp., 50c. 
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Report of the Thirteenth Educational Conference New 
York City, October 28 and 29, 1948, under the Aus- 
pices of The Educational Records Bureau and The 
American Council on Education. Washington, D. C., 
American Countil on Education, 1949. Reports of 
Committees and Conferences, Series I, No. 35, vi, 112 
pp., $1.50. 
12Kirkpatrick, Forrest H. et al, Helping Students 
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Bureau of Labor Statistics in Cooperation with the 
Veterans Administration, 1948—Bulletin No. 940. xi, 
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Secondary School Exchange 


VELORA BUSCHER 


Even though she will soon enter 
her junior year at James Millikin 
University, Joan Jackson and I con- 
tinue our conferences whenever she 
comes home. She has such questions 
as: Should I join a sorority? How 
best can I use the scholarship I won 
in the essay contest sponsored by the 
Odd Fellows? Is it wise to break my 
college career by taking a job for a 
year or two? Will the managing edi- 
torship of the school’s newspaper be 
worth the extra work and worry? 

A young woman who is capable of 
making her own decisions and able to 
carry them out, Joan does not need 
advice. What she needs is a mirror 
to reflect her thinking, to throw back 
her ideas at different angles. The last 
time we met I reversed the situation 
and used her as a mirror. 

“Joan,” I said, “Now that you are 
far enough away to be objective, what 
do you believe a good high school 


q dean should be?” 


Her answer throws a number of 
things at us deans and from different 
angles. She has acted as a mirror in 


» which we may see ourselves as young 


women would lixe to see us. 

After writing the article, Joan said, 
“I tried to keep you out of it entire- 
ly.” Perhaps that is because: she fits 
that old definition of a friend—one 


) who knows all your faults and loves 


you just the same. 
* ©¢ ¢ 


“What I believe a good dean 


should be,” latches on to such words 
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as friendly, fair, responsible, and 
smooth in personal appearance — 
someone both true to her job and to 
herself. 

First of all, a good dean should not 
be as cold and impersonal as the Sans 
Serif printing that introduces her of- 
fice from the hallway. The very sign 
should be as important to the dean 
as it is to young women, for it re- 
minds her daily that she is as much 
“of girls” as she is “dean.” 

In John Steinbeck’s story, “Flight,” 
a small boy asks his mother, “Mama, 
when did Pepe become a man?” Ma- 
ma answered, “A boy becomes a man 
when a man is needed.” In the same 
way a dean becomes a good dean when 
a good dean is needed, when she is 
able to “step in where other adminis- 
trators fear to tread.” She is more 
than “that woman” in the dern dean’s 
office at the end of the hall. It is up 
to every dean to be eternally vigilant 
and make her title synonymous with 
“friend of girls.” 

Her firmness is as important as her 
friendliness. She must “have a way” 
that makes young women accept the 
reprimands, because the punishment 
is fair—not something flung out from 
a rule book. Her first duty is to help 
—help growing girls meet conflicts at 
one of the most important periods of 
their lives. 

The road to good deanship is paved 
with fairness. Favorites rate “F” on 
the dean’s report card. She will also 
flunk as an administrator if she has 
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more fear of keeping her own job than 
of doing a good job with young wom- 
en. 

Every dean should realize her im- 
portance as an example of woman- 
hood. She links growing girls to life 
—this often makes her more respon- 
sible than she would like to be. She 
is the footnote referred to by the as- 
terisk on the page of school life; 
therefore, she must be clear, concise 
and right, or the students who need 
the extra help from the living narra- 
tion will skip over her, losing much 
meaning to their own life. 

As important as her authority is her 
responsibility. One breeds the other. 
Too many deans exercise “arms of au- 
thority” without using “fingers of re- 
sponsibility.” Because a dean’s work 
often touches the “undesirable” in 
school life, she may be tempted to find 
criminals rather than causes. She 
should “dig out” causes before she 
even considers “dishing out” conse- 
quences. Her responsibility is her 
girls. She must invest “millions of 
dollars” worth of life in life—and she 
must rake in dividends or else she 
goes bankrupt as dean of girls. 

A good dean is a confidence woman 
—a trust that Sherman’s Anti-trust 
bill can never bust. Once she betrays 
her students, she betrays herself. She 
must sacrifice popularity with “the 
girls” at bridge table gossip for popu- 
larity with “the girls” in bobby sox, 
jeans and ankle-length skirts. A good 
dean has taken a tip from the three 
“no evil” monkeys and though she 
may hear and see evil, she never 
speaks it. All she hears, sees and 
speaks is the good she finds in any 
young woman who sits across her desk. 


Her attitude is positive plus. She 
knows that girls are basically good 
and she searches for that good in each 
of them. She helps them discover 
themselves, realizing that each is dif- 
ferent and no rule book can solve a 
bad act that may be ulterior to a bad 
cause. Like the popular song of a few 
years back, she must accentuate the 


positive, eliminate the negative and | 


not mess with mister in-between. 


Her P.Q. (personality quotient) is | 


as important as her I.Q. for both must 
be high, wide and handsome. Her 
personality must win, place and show. 


She is an example of successful wom- § 


anhood, and appearance-conscious 
girls cannot respect careless appear- 
ance in a dean. She need not be a 
toothpaste ad or a fashion plate, but 
neither must she be beyond “ap- 
proach.” Straight seams, harnessed 
hair and a no-sag skirt are “musts,” 


as is her personal cleanliness and| 
health. She is expected to be an alive, | 
alert and anxious manikin working in | 
one of the biggest show cases of a/ 
young girl’s life. Personal appearance | 
will do much to corroborate her de- | 


cisions. 


Of prime importance to a good : 
dean is her health—both physical and 7 
She should realize that it © 


mental. 


takes more than “an apple a dav” to 
Pp ) 


keep her in good running order. As 
for mental health, she cannot lock her- 7 


self up; she must “get around.” A 
good dean is “hep to the jive,” 


one | 
who enjoys a coke and knows the © 
three top tunes on the hit parade as © 
well as “Tannhauser.” A young girl 7 
is reluctant to throw the $64 question 7 
to a quiz master, no matter how well 7 
versed, who seems like an old fogy. | 
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She must realize that she herself is 
human—then pass this idea to her as- 
sociates and to her young women. As 
anyone, she is not perfect, but it would 
not hurt to shoot for the moon and 
maybe latch on to a star. She can try 
for the gentleness of Florence Night- 


ingale, the kindliness of Eleanor 
Roosevelt and the steadfast firmness 
of Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

Last, but not least, a good dean has 
a thriving sense of humor. With this 
sixth sense, she is able to laugh with 
her girls and at herself. 





University and College Exchange 


Every year numbers of personnel 
workers return from summer session 
study bringing back to their positions 
new insights, appreciation, knowledge, 
and skills. Some of the values they 
mentioned this year are summarized 
in this column. 


APPRECIATION OF OTHER PEOPLE 


Some mentioned a deeper apprecia- 
tion and understanding of people of 
other interests, background and na- 
tionalities by living and learning with 
them and enjoying outside interests 
together. Just being in a large uni- 
versity, associating with all kinds of 
people from all parts of the world, all 
walks of life, exchanging points of 
view, sharing ideas has broadened 
their way of thinking. Norman E. 
Arnesen, Western Regional Secretary, 
Student Service Division, National 
Lutheran Council, expressed this val- 
ue as follows: 

“Such a hub-bub! But to what great 
and stimulating ends!! Teachers and 
educators from everywhere mixing 
their philosophies, thoughts and ex- 
periences with one another and com- 


ing to grips with dynamic and chal- 
lenging points of view. 

It’s been a unique opportunity to 
feel the pulse of educators coming out 
of every conceivable background, to 
test against this pulse my own think- 
ing and direction, and to evaluate 
practically and objectively techniques 
and methods.” 

This understanding extends also to 
students with whom they will work. 
The current summer session person- 
nel workers have gained more insight 
into the thoughts and attitudes of high 
school pupils, in short, more real un- 
derstanding. When they return to 
their colleges they hope to put into ac- 
tion the feeling of respect and under- 
standing. In order to help an individ- 
ual, the dean or counselor must have 
a deep warm feeling for him and a re- 
spect for his ability, when properly 
guided, to work out his own problems. 
As Martin Zuckerman of Wesleyan 
University, Lincoln, Nebraska, said: 

“T feel that I have gained a little 
insight into the rather common phrase 
respect for individual personality. 
Heretofore the accepting of an indi- 
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vidual as he is evidently had little 
meaning for me. I believe that I see 
now that everyone has the right to his 
own individual responses, tastes, and 
attitudes. There is a great tendency 
to judge one’s actions as unethical, un- 
conventional, or unorthodox by at- 
tempting to measure them by our own 
standards of behavior without at- 
tempting to justify them from the 
viewpoint of another. Somehow I re- 
alize how readily many of us impose 
our behavior patterns on others with- 
out taking our own personal bias into 
account and without an awareness of 
this imposition. 

“Tf behavior is the result of a need, 
the need must be considered to inter- 
pret the behavior.” 

Ivan Putman, Junior Adviser to 
Foreign Students at the State College 
of Washington, wrote: 

“My most valuable gain from the 
summer session has been the overview 
of American cultures and an under- 
standing of some of the forces and 
conflicts which young people today 
must meet.” 

The idea of the school as something 
more than a vehicle for the transmis- 
sion of culture is not new, but the con- 
cept of organized education frankly 
committed as an agent of cultural re- 
construction is challenging to summer 
session students. 


More UNDERSTANDING OF ONESELF 


More understanding of oneself as 
well as more understanding of other 
persons was mentioned by a number 
of workers. Thelma Bishop, Assistant 
Professor at Michigan State College, 
expressed the idea in this way: 

“T have grown both in understand- 


ing myself and others, and in knowl- 
edge of technics of working with 
individuals and groups.” 

Helen Willard, Dean of Women, 
Tarleton State College, Stephenville, 
Texas, mentioned the same value: 

“T have benefited most from sum- 


mer session by coming to understand | 
myself and my relations to other peo- 7 
ple more fully than before. Along © 


with the understanding of myself, I 
have been able to see what technics 


can be used to help people understand ~ 
themselves and realize their poten- © 


tialities.” 


A Chinese student, Pei Chao Li, ; 
gained an understanding of dynamic 7 
psychology which she could apply to © 


herself and others: 
“From the lectures and the books I 
have read in the summer session I 


have come to realize that there seems 
to be a powerful force within each © 
individual which strives continuously ~ 


for complete self realization. This 
force may be characterized as a drive 


toward maturity, independence, and ~ 
self direction. It goes on relentlessly 
to achieve consummation, but it needs © 
good growing ground to develop a 7 
well balanced structure. So, the in- © 
dividual if given the permissiveness |” 
to be himself and the complete ac- ~ 


ceptance of himself, will fully devel- 
op his potentialities and capacities in 
adjusting to his life situation.” 


PRINCIPLES AND PHILOSOPHY 


Another important value obtained 
from summer school is, as Elizabeth 


K. Edwards, Registrar of Earlham © 
Indiana, ex- © 
pressed it, “. . . the acquisition of a- 
philosophy and working background © 


College, Richmond, 
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for personnel work and an opportu- 
nity to observe counseling procedures 
both in class and in the one-way vi- 
sion room.” 

“One important principle that I 
shall carry away this summer,” Mary 
Brewer, Head of Residence, Bethany 
College, Bethany, West Virginia, 
wrote, “is the idea that an adminis- 
trator’s primary function is to help 
the individual grow toward his most 
complete and acceptable self.” 


KNOWLEDGE AND THE ABILITY TO 
Use Speciric TECHNICS 


In addition to the basic philosophy 
toward people, the personnel worker 
is helped by the study of specific tech- 
nics. Herbert J. Fenn, Assistant 
Dean, Long Beach City College, said 
he had “. . . received more insight 
in technics of counseling and had 
learned the possibilities and limita- 
tions of technics as he saw them in 
action.” 

“Most valuable to me,” Ida Belle 
McGill, Dean of Women at Arizona 
State College wrote, “is a deeper in- 
sight into how counseling technics 
can be used to facilitate personal 
growth and to promote more benefi- 
cial dynamic interpersonal relations. I 
have a deeper realization of the need 
for personnel people to be consistent 
in their philosophy of life and work, 
to see clearly the end goals toward 
which they are working, and at the 
same time to be flexible, versatile and 
adaptive in their choice and use of 
technics. 

Blanche E. Johnson of Prairie View 
A & M College, Texas said: 


“As Director of Student Life on a 
college campus, I need a knowledge 
of counseling technics and how to 
use them wisely and to be able to 
help faculty advisers and members of 
the staff use them. My experience in 
a course in counseling technics this 
summer has given me basic training 
along this line.” 

A number of summer session stu- 
dents have become acquainted with in- 
terview technics—“directive and non- 
directive”—and have resolved to use 
less exhortation and preaching in their 
future counseling. They realize that: 

“The exclusive use of one method 
for all cases is contrary to a funda- 
mental principle of clinical psychol- 
ogy, namely that the approach should 
be adapted to the individual, his needs 
and the situation. There is no one 
method of interviewing that is appro- 
priate to every case.” 

A Head Resident, Grace P. Weiss 
of Ohio State University, mentioned 
the value of her study of the tech- 
nic of observation: 

“Tn a large residence hall we need 
to depend a great deal on daily ob- 
servation. I plan to have a supply 
of 3 x 5 cards given to each of five 
staff members and ask them to jot 
down significant anecdotal records for 
each student on her floor. These can 
then be summarized by the head resi- 
dent and added to the personnel data 
in the office of the dean of women.” 

Mariy have gained proficiency in 
the use of counseling and group work 
technics, and a conviction of the im- 
portance of interaction in any school 
or college group. 














We Deans 


BARBARA CATTON 


Irma E. Voigt, the first and only dean of 
women in the 145-year history of Ohio Uni- 
versity, Athens, retired from her position in 
June, 1949, after 36 years of service. Miss 
Voigt is a past president of NADW, having 
‘erved in that office from 1935 to 1937. 

Mrs. Ruth C. Wright, Dean of Students at 
the City College School of Business and Civic 
Administration, New York, N. Y., has been 
granted a leave of absence until February 1, 
1950, in order to make a study of student ac- 
tivities in universities in India. 

T. Ruth Brett, Associate Director of Per- 
sonnel at Tuskegee Institute, Alabama, is now 
working with the American Friends Service 
Committee in Youth Centers in Germany. 

In June, 1949, Anne Dudley Blitz retired 
from her position as Dean of Women at the 
University of Minnesota. Miss Blitz, who 
went to the University of Minnesota from the 
University of Kansas in 1923, is a life mem- 
ber of NADW. 

Margaret Bridgman, Dean, Skidmere Col- 
lege, Saratoga Springs, N. Y., has been granted 
a leave of absence for two years, during which 
time she will serve as special consultant to uni- 
versities in the field of nursing education, for 
the Russeli Sage Foundation. 

In May, 1949, Janet H. Clark, Dean of the 
College for Women, University of Rochester, 
Rochester, N. Y., was elected the first woman 
president of the Rochester chapter of Sigma 
Xi. 

After 22 years of service, Jessie E. Gibson 
has retired from her position as dean of wom- 
en at Pomona College, Claremont, Calif. 

Gertrude E. Bradt, Dean of Women, State 
Teachers College, Fitchburg, Mass., retired 
from her position in September, 1949. 

Jane Louise Mesick retired in June, 1949 
from her position as dean, Simmons College, 
Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. Arabella Reese, formerly Dean at the 
Miami Beach High School, Miami Beach, Fla., 
was married on February 5, 1949 to Mr. 
Dwight Webster Longfellow. 

Each year NADW receives many invitations 
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to send representatives to educational and civic 
conferences. Some of the members who have 
represented the Association on such occasions 
during the past few months are listed below. 

Mrs. Louise Fauteaux, Dean of Women 
at Colorado College, Colorado Springs, at 
the Conference on the Role of Colleges and 
Universities in International Understanding, 
sponsored by the American Council of Edu- 
cation and held at Estes Park, Colo., June 
19-22. 

Lydia Rebert, Assistant Principal, Collin- 
wood High School, Cleveland, Ohio; Eu- 
nice Shanaberger, Dean of Women, Fenn 
College, Cleveland; and Mary M. Dolliver, 
Dean of Women, Oberlin College, Oberlin, 
Ohio, at the National Conference on UN- 
ESCO, held at Cleveland March 31-April 2. 

Mrs. Sarah B. Holmes, Dean of Women, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, and 
Bertha Emerson, Associate Director of Stu- 
dent Affairs, Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio, at the National Conference on Col- 
lege Fraternities and Societies, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, April 30. 

Mrs. Margaret Bell, Assistant Director, 
St. Luke’s Hospital School of Nursing, Chi- 
cago, and Mrs. Ruth V. Babcock, Student 
Counselor, Michael Reese Hospital School 
of Nursing, Chicago, at the National Con- 
ference on Cooperation in Health Educa- 
tion, held at Chicago March 17-18. 

Marion Fay, Dean, Woman’s Medical 
College of Pennsylvania, at the meeting of 
the American Academy of Political and So- 
cial Science, Philadelphia, April 8-9. 

Althea K. Hottel, Dean of Women, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, at the 
annual meeting of the American Council on 
Education, Washington, D. C., May 6-7. 

Mrs, Louise Fauteaux, Dean of Women 
at Colorado College, at the inauguration of 
President William Hanson Gill of Colorado 
College, May 6-7. 4 

Lena C. Clauve, Dean of Women, Uni- * ~ 
versity of New Mexico, Albuquerque, at the ~ 
inauguration of President Thomas L. Pope- 
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joy of the University of New Mexico, June 
4. 
Margaret B. Stephenson, Director of Stu- 
dent Life, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
at the United World Federalists Rally, Mad- 
ison Square Garden, New York, June 9. 

Dorothy Stimson, Professor of History, 
Goucher College, Baltimore, Md., at the 
inauguration of President Otto Frederick 
Kraushaar of Goucher College, May 6-7. 

Mary F. Williams, Dean of Women, The 
Women’s College of Middlebury, Vermont, 
at the New Hampshire Conference on the 
Professional Growth of Teachers in Service, 
held at the University of New Hampshire, 
Durham, June 29-July 2. 

Florence C. Myers, Administrative As- 
sistant, George Washington High School, 
New York, N. Y., and Mrs. Ruth C. 
Wright, Dean of Students, City College of 
New York, at the Fourth National Confer- 
ence on Citizenship, held in New York, 
May 14-18. 


New AppoinTMENTS 


Leota C. Colpitts, Dean of Students, Wheat- 
on College, Norton, Mass. 

Eunice W. Clark, Dean, Milwaukee-Down- 
er College, Milwaukee, Wis. 

“9% Mrs. Leona Wise Felsted, Dean of Women, 
Ohio University, Athens. 

Kathryn Hopwood, from Assistant Dean of 
Women to Associate Dean of Women, Ohio 
State University, Columbus. 

M. Hazel Hughes, Associate Dean of Wom- 
en, Women’s College, Clark University, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

"> M. Elizabeth McCord, Dean of Women, 
Cedar Crest College, Allentown, Pa. 

) Audrey M. Parker, Dean of Women, Ohio 
) Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. 
Jean B. Walton, Dean of Women, Pomona 
College, Claremont, Calif. 

; Mrs. Helen Baker Silverthorne, Dean of 


4 Women, Concord College, Athens, W. Va. 
Andrey Kenyon Wilder, Dean of Women, 
q Albion College, Albion, Mich. 


News or STaTE AssociATIONS 


i The California Association of Women 
“#Deans and Vice Principals held its biennial 


“meeting at Santa Cruz, March 18-20, 1949. 


i Membership of the Association in 1948-49 


was 347. At the March meeting, Tempe E. 
Allison, Dean of Women, San Bernardino Val- 
ley College, San Bernardino, was elected pres- 
ident. 

The spring conference of the Colorado As- 
sociation of Deans of Women was held at the 
Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs, April 29- 
30, 1949. Dean Dorothea Blair of Colorado 
Woman’s College, president of the Association, 
presided at the formal banquet and introduced 
the speaker, Clifford P. Houston, Dean of 
Students at the University of Colorado. The 
second day of the meeting was devoted to a 
report of the national convention in Chicago, 
a panel discussion on “Meeting the Needs of 
Our Young People Today,” an entertaining 
skit presented by the Denver deans, and a 
luncheon meeting with Mrs. Lillian Buena 
McCue, noted author, as speaker. 

The Kentucky Association of Deans of 
Women held its annual meeting in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, February 4-5, 1949. Lillian Johnson, 
Dean of Women at the University of Cincin- 
nati, addressed the group at the dinner mect- 
ing on the first evening. Two Kentucky deans 
were the speakers at the second day’s sessions: 
Hilda Threlkeld, Dean of Women at the Uni- 
versity of Louisville, whose subject was “Pos- 
sibilities in Extra-Curricular Activities”; and 
Anna Peck, Dean of Girls at University High 
School, Lexington, who spoke on the work of 
the Education and Cultural Relations Branch 
of the Military Government in Germany. 

Evaluation, or ‘Temperature-Taking and 
Blood Counts,” was the theme of the spring 
conference of the Indiana Association of Deans 
and Advisers of Women and Girls, held March 
19, 1949, at the Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege, Terre Haute. Victoria Gross, Dean of 
Girls, North Side High School, Fort Wayne, 
is president of the Association. 

At the meeting of the Georgia Association 
of Deans of Women held on March 19, 1949, 
Mrs. Edith Stallings, Dean of Women at the 
University of Georgia, was elected president. 
Dean Hilda Threlkeld of the University of 
Louisville was the guest of the Association at 
the meeting. 

The Michigan Association of Deans of 
Women and Counselors of Girls met at the 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, on April 
29, 1949. Speakers included Lucile Allen, 
Dean of Women at Cornell University, Ithaca, 
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N. Y., whose topic was “The Democratic 
Campus and Authority”; and Fritz Redl, Pro- 
fessor of Social Work, Wayne University, De- 
troit, speaking on “Group Problems and Tech- 
nics in Student Government.” An_ exhibit 
of materials on student government, group ac- 
tivities, and social customs from the schools 
and colleges of Michigan was on display dur- 
ing the meeting. The following officers were 
elected: President, Ruth Penty, Dean of Girls, 
Battle Creek High School; Vice President, 
Margaret Ruth Smith, Associate Admissions 
Officer, Wayne University; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Mabel Peterson, Assistant Counselor for 
Women, Michigan State College, East Lansing. 

At the spring meeting of the Minnesota 
Association of Deans of Women, held in Min- 
neapolis April 30, 1949, Lucile Berglund, 
Dean of Girls, Faribault High School, was 
elected president. The program of the meet- 
ing was devoted to discussion group meetings 
on the general topic, “Making Democracy 
Work in Our Schools”; a general session at 
which Mrs. Helen Parker Mudgett spoke on 
“The Dean: Citizen, Counselor, and Friend”; 
and a luncheon meeting, with Dean Gertrude 
Hilleboe of St. Olaf College reading a cita- 
tion to Dean Anne Dudley Blitz on the oc- 
casion of her retirement from her position at 
the University of Minnesota. 

The South Carolina Association of Deans of 
Women and Advisers of Girls held their an- 
nual meeting at the University of South Caro- 
lina, Columbia, March 26, 1949. The Uni- 
versity was host at a luncheon for the Asso- 
ciation, at which M. Eunice Hilton, Dean of 
Women, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y., 
addressed the group. Sectional meetings for 
high school and college deans were included in 


the program. Mrs. Arney R. Childs, Dean of} 
Women at the University of South Carolina, 7 
is president of the Association. : 


The Texas Association of Deans of Women, © 
in cooperation with the College of Education ™ 
at the University of Texas and the Hoge) 
Foundation, sponsored a work conference at 
the University, July 4-9, for deans and coun- 7 
selors. The general theme of the conference |) 
was “Counseling Through Group Activities”; 7 
the conference leader was Virginia Bailard, 7 
Supervisor, Counseling and Placement, Long ~ 
Beach Public Schools, Long Beach, Calif. The 7 
program included evening lectures by the con- | 
ference leader and provided for “follow-up” 7 
discussion group meetings on the following day. 7 
Individual conferences and trips to University 7 
offices, Austin public schools, and community | 
agencies were arranged. Chairman of the plan- 7 
ning committee was Mary Alice Noonan, Dean! ~ 
of Girls, Luther Burbank Vocational High ~ 
School, San Antonio. The Association and co- © 
operating sponsors decided to continue the 7 
workshop for the next summer on a credit © 
basis, in order to assist with the program of 7 
counseling preparation growing out of the | 
state wide re-organization of the Texas public 
schools. 


“Shaping Attitudes” was the theme of the 7 
spring meeting of the Wisconsin Association of 
Deans of Women, held at the University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, May -6, 1949. Dean @ 
Louise Troxell of the University and her a- 7 


sistants were hostesses at a luncheon and a te: 


held in the Memorial Union. 


lege. 





President o! 3 
the Association is Wynett Barnett, Dean of 7 
Women at the Whitewater State Teachers Col- § 
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President—Anna L. Rose Hawkes, California, 
1951 

Vice-President—Florence 
York, 1950 

Secretary—Lucille Wallace, Ohio, 1950 

Treasurer—Margaret C. Disert, Pennsylvania, 
1951 

Executive Secretary—Barbara Catton, 1201 
16th St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Chairmen of the Sections: 
University: Chairman—Helen P. Rush, Penn- 


C. Myers, New 


sylvania, 1951; Secretary—Jane Caton, 
Maryland, 1950 
College: Chairman—Nancy Duke Lewis, 


Rhode Island, 1951; Secretary—Marion 
Cleveland, Florida, 1950 

College of Education and Teacher Training: 
Chairman—D. Louise Sharp, Michigan, 
1950; Secretary—M. Elizabeth Hood, Con- 
necticut, 1951 

Junior College: Chairman—Helen Holton, 
Michigan, 1950; Secretary—Leonora Dor- 
sey, Virginia, 1951 

Secondary School: Chairman—Rachel Foote, 
Texas, 1950; Secretary—Helene Wilson, 
Illinois, 1951 


Executive Board: 
Officers of the Association 
Chairmen of the Sections 
Former President—Dorothy Gebauer, Texas 
Headquarters Consultant—Susie A. Elliott, 
Washington, D. C. 


Standing Committees: 
Journal 
Editor—Ruth Strang, New York 
Associate Editor—Kate Hevner Mueller, 
Indiana 
Associate Editor—Frances M. Wilson, New 
York 
Managing Editor—Barbara Catton, Wash- 
ington, D, C. 
Nominations 
Chairman—Dorothy Gebauer, Texas, 1951 
Grace Wilson, Colorado, 1950 
Helen Schleman, Indiana, 1950 
Mary B. Merritt, Florida, 1950 
Mildred B. Sayre, Arizona, 1951 
Publicity 
Chairman—Christine Y. Conaway, Ohio, 
1950 
NA—To be appointed 
MA—Wilma McVeigh, New Jersey, 1950 
SA—May Brunson, Florida, 1951 
NEC—FEva Pring, Illinois, 1950 
SEC—Nora Chaffin, Tennessee, 1950 
NWC—Helen Focht, Iowa, 1950 
SWC—Mary Clay Williams, Oklahoma, 
1950 
RM—Elizabeth Sparhawk, Colorado, 1951 
NP—Thelma Chisholm, Washington, 1951 
SP—Ruth N. Donnelly, California, 1951 


Officers of the National Association of Deans of Women 


Regional Contact 


Chairman—Florence C. Myers, New York, 
1950 

NA—To be appointed 

MA—Dorothy M. Wasley, Pennsylvania, 
1951 

SA—Carrie Scandrett, Georgia, 1951 

NEC—Margaret Hargrove, Ohio, 1951 

SEC—Sarah B. Holmes, Kentucy, 1951 

NWC—Alice M. Hanson, North Dakota, 
1951 

SWC—Julia Lee Hawkins, Oklahoma, 1951 

RM—Dorothea Blair, Colorado, 1950 

NP—Dorothy Crim, Washington, 1951 

SP—Mildred B. Sayre, Arizona, 1950 

At large—Vivian Terry Moore, Indiana, 
1951 





Special Committees: 
The Status of Professional Women in Higher 


Education 
Chairman—Katherine G. Blyley, New 
York 


Eleanor Dolan, Ohio 

Esther Lloyd-Jones, New York 
Eunice Hilton, New York 
Helen P. Rush, Pennsylvania 
Rachel M. Foote, Texas 
Lucile Allen, New York 

Ruth C. Wright, New York 


Student Housing 


Chairman—Helen Schleman, Indiana 
Dorothy V. N. Brooks, Ohio 
Mary I. Bash, Oregon 


Bulletin on Student Counselors 


Chairman—Helen P. Rush, Pennsylvania 
Margaret Peck, Texas 

Mary Isabel Omer, Missouri 

Margaret Doty, Minnesota 

Mary Mendenhall, California 

Emily Taylor, Montana 


Kathryn Hopwood, Ohio 


Legislative 


Chairman—Helen Reeve, Indiana 
Ruth MacRae, Washington, D. C. 
Helen Zartman, Washington, D. C. 


Representatives: 
Council of Guidance and Personnel Assocta- 


tions 

Anna L. Rose Hawkes, California 

Leona Wise Felsted, Ohio 

Hilda Davis, Alabama 

Hilda Threlkeld, Kentucky 

Barbara Catton, Washington, D. C. (Alter- 
nate) 


National Panhellenic-Deans Joint Committee 


Chairman—Kate H. Mueller, Indiana 
Jessie Rhulman, California 
Helen Reich, Iowa 


National Conference for Cooperation in 


Health Education 
Ruth V. Babcock, Illinois 





